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Lone shafts of moonlight were shooting down, 
through what seemed an almost impenetrable 
wood, and quivering on the green mosses. A 
faint wind dallied with the foliage. Wild flowers 
flecked the ground. 

Here, in this sylvan retreat, sat Miss Le Barron, 
and she was considerably out of humor, for every 
now and then she drove the point of her parasol 
into the unoffending mosses. She looked, and 
was, downright disgusted with everything and 
everybody. The belle of three seasons, during 
which she had escaped heart-whole, she was now 
nonplussed: and all because of a three weeks 
sojourn at a country villa. To be sure, moon- 
light, sifting through vines over a rustic porch, 
bas something more intoxicating than the glare 
of gas-jets; a wandering, scented wind, just cff 
from meadows, has rather a finer appeal than air 
vitiated by cut-flowers and Lubins; drives over 
grass-grown roads; that are hedged with wild 
vines, and o’erhung with branches, are just a 
trifle different, in effect, from city parks in landau 
or coupé; and that animal, man, who, in town, 
is done up in dress-coat and kids, is, in the 
country, where one would suppose zoological 
specimens would thrive better, something more 
human, in white duck, and straw hat, and a knot 
of violets in his button-hole. At any rate Madge 
had found it so. - 

Madge had never been off her guard before. 
Hitherto she had summered at fashionable water- 
ing places. But this year she had come to 4 
quieter place, and had met Lyndhurst Barrington. 
She did not yet know, however, she was in thral- 
dom. She only knew she was cross and lone- 
some, and so she sat punching the little wood- 
blossoms, and pouting. She thought Barrington 
exceedingly companionable, and that the other 
four gentlemen stopping at the villa, were little 
better than wooden men. As for downright, 
earnest love, why, her intentions, for three years, 
had been never to venture her heart at sea, but 
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only to glide about the shore, flirting, safe to dis- 
embark any time. Yet she was now thinking of 
Lyndhurst Barrington, in a way many weuld have 
termed love. But she would not admit this to 
herself. He was a delightful summer friend— 
that was all, she said. She liked summer, and 
flowers, and birds, and hazy atmospheres, and 
a quiet flirtation ; but when these went, the com- 
ing season brought new enjoyments, and fresh 
flirtations ; and Barrington could go with them. 
Were there not others, pray, who could read 
Tennyson, and sing tenor?. Bui now, just this 
moment, it was rather lonesome. If he only 
would come! 

He had gone to town, the morning previous, 
promising to return at.evening. She had walked 
with him through this wood-path, on his way to 
the station. He had lingered a moment at the 
stile beyond, to tell her how beautiful she looked, 
how the fresh, morning air had brightened the 
color on her cheeks. 

“Come this evening, as far as here to meet 
me,” he had said, ‘‘won’t you? The path will 
be a horrid labyrinth without. you.”’ 

“You will surely return ?’’ she had answered. 
“If you don’t, I shall find every tree a hobgoblin, 
when I go back alone.” 

**Come? I shall think of nothing else. I shall 
do nothing, all day, but pull out my watch, to 
see if it is time for the train.” 

Then he had caught her hand in a quick way, 
thought a moment, bounded over the stile, and 
hastened down the. path, turning often to look 
back at the pretty picture she made, listlessly 
leaning on the bars, with a tinge of regret on her 
face. At a turn where she would soon be hid 
from sight, he had dared to waive her a kiss. 

Madge was now waiting, according to appoint- 
ment, and she had taken care to concoct a most 
ravishing toilet. 

But all her little preparations were wasted. 
Mr. Lyndhurst Barrington did not come. Still she 
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waited. It seemed so unreasonable, so cruel, At last, with a sudden serecech, the engine came 


to disappoint her. Perhaps he was only trying 
to tease her, had got out unseen, and would sur- 
prise her directly by his appearance. 

A doleful sough of wind, coming from the dark 
recesses of the wood, a sudden shutting down of 
night, made Miss Le Barron feel something like 
fear; and she started nervously to return. As it 
grew darker her dread became terror; she fancied 
strange noises were about; her feet scarcely 
touched the ground: she skimmed on, fluttering 
at heart, like some low-flying bird belated from 
its nest. 

What wonder that she vowed, that night, as 
she brushed out her hair, never to forgive Mr. 
Barrington? What wonder that a harmless little 
bunch of violets, which he had gathered for her 
the day previous, and which she had treasured 
in a solitaire vase on her dressing-case, she now 
found faded, disagreeable and odorless, and that 
she tossed them petfishly out into the darkness 
from her window. 

«“T detest him and his violets,’’ she cried. 
««He may stop in town, till Doomsday, for aught 
T care.” 

Miss Le Barron did not sleep well, and rose 
in the morning with a little. dull weight on her 
feelings. ‘* Perhaps,”’ she thought, ‘‘he will not 
come, even to-day.’ As she dressed for break- 
fast, he was constantly in her mind. 

“Perhaps he did it on purpose,” she said. 
«Perhaps he didn’t. but lost the train. But he 
had no business to lose the train,’’ she added, 
crossly. ‘Perhaps he was ill; perhaps some 
woman had aeked him to remain. Well, if so, 
I don’t care,’ she said. ‘ He shall see I am happy 
enough, and not even piqued, when he comes.” 

Still, as the day wore on, Madge found the 
ladies ofthe company provoking, and the gentle- 
men more uninteresting than ever. Mechanically, 
toward evening, she donned the same toilet, as 
on the. night previous, and took a circuitous route 
through the garden, that none might be cognizant 

of her movements. Emerging out of sight, she 
struck straight for the wood-path; and here we 
find her again listening for the roar of the train, 
notwithstanding all her angry vows of the night 
before. 

Beautiful, cross, unreasonable girl! ‘I will not 
go to the bars,’” she was saying to herself, “and 
that will be a disappointment to him.’’ She 
was somewhat unsettled, however, for fear she 
might be in just such another predicament as on 
the preceding evening, and have to return through 
the gloomy wood alone. She had seven-eighths 
of a mind to go straight back, even yet. But 


steaming along. Miss Le Barron began to trag 
figures on the ground with her parasol, and put 
on a most unexpectant air, her features ginkin: 
into @ repose and uneoncern benign enough ty 
befit a saint. 

She saw Lyndhurst Barrington descend from 
the cars, and came striding on joyously till he 
came in sight of the stile; for, though hiddep 
herself, she could observe a'l his movements, 

He came on, eagerly, looking to the right and 
left for her; and almost stumbled over Miss Le 
Barron. 

«Oh, Madge!’’ he cried. as he threw himself 
at her feet, ‘‘ you did forgive me, and have come 
to meet me.”’ 

“Forgive you, Mr. Barrington?’ Nothing 
could be more icy cold. ‘Pray, what has been 
your fault?’ She looked, as she spoke, straight 
before her, but with an air of surprise, which 
was exceedingly well counterfeited. 

He looked up eagerly into her face, as he an- 
swered, 

‘‘Why, I was button-holed to death in town 
yesterday. It seemed as if a conspiracy had 
been entered into, and that every fellow I knew, 
had left his summer haunt to go up to town to 
detain me. I transacted but half my business, 
and put off Jack Longley with only a nod, on my 
way to the depot. I suppose he'll never speak 
to me again. After ail, I was one minute too 
late. I saw the confounded train sweeping out 
of the depot just as I reached it. I was in de 
spair, thinking you would come to meet me.” 

“‘T did walk down, last evening, but I can 
hardly say, sir, that I came to meet you. I 
did not expect you. [ thought, if business or 
illness kept. you, you might be gone a week. I 
never thought of you, as hobnobbing with your 
male friends and sauntering to the depot.” 
‘‘Madge!’”’ and a serious look came into his 
face. ‘‘ Let us drop bickerings, and begin where 
we left off yesterdy.” 

“Very well,’’ she replied. ‘I believe the 
point at which you left off was whistling, and I 
was doing nothing in, particular; so if you will 
strike off a steve of anything, I will demurely, 
but admiringly, walk by your side.” 

‘*Madge,” he exclaimed excitedly, ‘‘ I did no 
such.thing. Do men gaze at statuary or painting, 
and whistle? Faith, my last remembrance is of 
a prettier picture than an art-room ever held. I 
saw a beautiful woman. looking regret at my 
leave—a woman I want for my wife.” 

Here wasa poser! Proposed to!. It came like 
a sweet surprise, nevertheless. But it was con- 





she remained, after all, so perverse is woman. 


trary to Miss Le Barron’s tactics. Were weeks 
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ofdelightfal flirting to be cut off, in a moment,in } say you sre. I asked you for your love. It was 


his fashion? How could he have believed her 
inearnest? It was ridiculous. She had meant 
to play the injured mistress for several days, and 
nake him anject in his efforts to reinstate him- 
self with her. She did not want a climax reached 
with this man, Her heart had told her it would 
Jeave her a regret she had never known before. 
Jo avoid this now, she would begin with bad- 


“Really Mr. Barrington,’’ she said, ‘ you 
ust be hungry, or over-tired, to make such a 
siatement. A spread table, steaming viands, 
gmfort, and a wife, must have shot through 
your brain. I can assure you a delightful supper 
awaits you, and a piazza smoking-party.” 

“Miss Le Barron,” he ‘began, frowning, with- 
out apparent notice of her words, and rising to 
his feet, «‘ three weeks ago I did not know you; 
bat in that time all my life now seems to have 
been crowded. I never stopped to question your 
actions. I felt you loved me.’ It seemed as if 
there were no need of asking for vows—they 
would denote a commericement of love. I wanted 
it'to be as if we had loved forever.” 

“Very well,” she interrupted, “‘let it be so: 
no'vows, no'asking, no commencement. You see 
Tagree with you perfectly.” ES 

“No, I will not have it so,”’ he cried, trying 

totake her hand. 
» Your perseverance’ fo-day,”’ she answered, 
™is exceeded by nothing but your neg'ect of 
yesterday. I agree'to all your moods, and then 
you change them. 
any more intricacies, or ingenious changes.” 

Here she slipped her hand into his arm, in the 
old familiar way, as if that would end the con- 
troversy. He gently disengaged her hand. 

«As you please,” she laughed, shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘I can pick my way through this 
bog without help.”’ 

“T hope f am not wanting in gentle behavior, 
but before I, or you, stir a step further,” he said, 
stepping in front of her. and barring the way, 
“T want a simple answer to a simple question— 
plain ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Do you love me, Madge?”’ 

“If I cannot say ‘ yes,’ perhaps I cannot say 
‘no.’ I think friendship does not justify an 
abrupt ‘ no.’ ‘* 

“T don’t want equivocation,” he broke in. 
“Tf you loved me, eyes, lips, voice, acts, all 
It must be ‘yes’ or 


* eee 


**no,’ I say.” 

Madge had never met any man so. masterful. 
But she answered, nevertheless. ‘+ Then, ‘ no,’ 
since you force me to be unladylike.”’ 


I cannot follow you through } notice of their presence. 


@ straightforward question. I wanted a straight- 
forward answer. 


My arm, Miss Le Barron.” 
And thus walking, assisting her over every 


trifling inequality of the ground, they went on 


to the villa. 
Miss Le Barron was exceedingly gay that even- 


ing. Lyndhurst toved her! Of course, she was 
not going into any prosy engagement. She could 
not hedge herself in by marriage. But they could 
live the delightful life they had lived this last 


three weeks, always. He had nothing in par- 
ticular to do. Why could he not come to the 
city, establish himself in bachelor quarters, visit 
her every day? She could, she thought, flirt just 
the same, when he was not by; and his atten- 
tions, therefore, be just so much gained. Her life 
was not to be altered an iota. She did not pro- 
fess to love the man. He must not, however, 
scatter his attentions. He must concentrate all 
his admiration on her. 

But toward the close of the evening, when 
Madge found he had not sought her once, a 
shadow of a thought passed through her mind 
that, perhaps he was not a poodle-dog, after all, 
to be led about in this way by a string. 

She had sung, thinking to bring him to her 
side ; but he had lounged away, smoking, a thing 
he had never done before, when she was at the 
piano. She had taken a garden stroll with a 
rival, Mr. Oakley, and Lyndhurst had carelessly 
drawn up his outstretched legs, as he sat lazily 
on the steps, to let them pass down, without other 
He had, she decided. 
fairly ill-treated her, a lady; and she would not 
tolerate rudeness. She would teach him what 
was due to her. 

But days passed. A week wore on. She found 
no possible chance to visit her anger on him, Le 
never joined her. He was always civil and well- 
bred, but that was all. She was downright per- 
plexed. 

She scarcely ever met him, even at table, much 
less of an evening. _ He went fishing by sunrise, 
rode on horseback half the day, and after supper 
asked the gentlemen up to his chamber; the !adies, 
eiiting lonely in the parlor, heard, through the 
open windows, laughter ring out, and gay songs 
being sung. It was getting maddening. 

One evening, Madge curved herself up on a 
sofa, and looked at the matter squarely. She 
must out-general him. But how? She had tried 
hanteur, and it had signally failed. Now she 
would try a dash of “giving in,” even though it 
hurt her so to do. She would plant herself on 
the old footing. 





“T do not ask you *y be unladylike; I do not 





‘ Just then, Lyndhurst stepped into the room, 
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LUX IN TENEBRIS. 





cautiously at first, as if fearing her presence. She 
immediately rose to meet him. He did not start, 
but looked her over from head to foot, withoui a 
word. She gayly said, 

‘Don’t you think your Highness is over-doing 
things a trifle?’ Then she lost control of her- 
self and showed her vexation. ‘‘Sing to me,” 
she cried, ‘‘ walk with me, talk to me, do any- 
thing to obliterate this doleful week.” 

‘Well, Miss Le Barron,’’ he answered, coolly, 
‘« Suppose we talk and wa'k. I'll say, under the 
stars, what I said under the oaks; and you shall 
give me a true answer.”’ 

She looked at him a moment, then fairly blazed, 

‘«T never saw such persistence. Thank Heaven 
I go home to-morrow, where gentlemen know 
what is due to a lady, and take ‘no’ for ‘no,’ 
without getting sullen. Good-night, Mr. Barring- 
ton; and good-by. If you ever consent to be less 
boorishly persistent, I shall be pleased to see you 
in New York.” ’ 

He watched her out of the room, and then sat 
down to the piano. ° 

Miss Le Barron’s first impulse was to seek out 
the party on the lawn; but, somehow, every face 
on earth, but one, seemed tame. Then she re- 
solved to go into the library and read; but books 
were so wearying. “I would play,” she said, 
pettishly, “if that pig-headed masculine was nut 
monopolizing the piano.”’ 

Just at this point she burst intotears. Cryiag, 
usually, to Miss Le Barron, consisted of a couple 
of tears mopped up by a bit of lace. She had 
never before thrown herself down, in such 
limp shape, and got intosuch a thorough tempest’ 
of weeping, as now. She was an hour at it. 
Gradually she got calmer; she sat up, and began 
to consider what was next, best to do. 

She tried to think of going home as a pleasure 
soon at hand. Home! What had she there? 
Only an old aunt, who dozed in a lace-cap, with 
acup of chocolate at her elbow half the time. 
The memory of the pleasant days, spent here, 
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oy 
would drive her wild, in that gloomy house 


Then she acknowledged it would be terrible any. 
where, without—without—— 

She jumped to her feet. 

‘He will drive me wild,’’ she said, « banging, 
in that way, on the piano.” 

She passed into the hall, and looked into the 
drawing-room, where he sat placidly playing, 
‘* Poor fellow |’ she thought, ‘‘ how can I eall jt 
obstinacy ; it looks like misery written all over 
his features. And isn’t he superb looking? 
Why, New York has never approached’ him ; and 
he will be mine, if I say it,” 

Suddenly—can you comprehend it she walk. 
ed straight into the parlor, and stole up behind 
him, put her arms about his neck, and pressed 
her cheek against his. 

Not a word was said for some moments. Bul 
his fingers fell from the keys, his arms dropped 
listlessly at his sides, his head sunk lower and 
lower on his breast, and Madge felt a mist gather- 
ing in her eyes, a mist of happy tears, 

‘* Come out under the stars,’’ she whispered, 
“‘T want to say ‘yes’ to you.” 

‘‘T am answered, Madge,” he said, drawing 
one of her hands over his shoulder, and talking 
with it against his lips. ‘‘ Let us not mar this 
moment of surprise and joy, by a single word.” 

‘“‘ Lyndhurst, you are provoking as ever, When 
I would not, I must; now, I will, I shall not. I 
shall have to practise humility, -I see, and study 
my lord’s moods. You’ve played the high hand 
long enough, and I insist on saying ‘yes’ in my 
own way. There, now, if you don’t want to 
speak again, for an hour, I will rest. my face 
right here and dream.” 

**T don’t think. you'll find me a tyrant,’” he 
said, kissing her. ‘‘ But come out, Madge, and 
let’s compare our mutual miseries, during the 
last week.” , 

He led her through the low window, holdin 
back the swaying vines for her to pass. | There, 
arm-and-arm, under the stars, let us leave them 





LUX IN TENEBRIS. 


BY JOHN FRANCIS WALLER. 


Wuen the gloom of night is deepest, 

When the vigil that thou keepest 

Fills thy soul with doubt and fearing, 

Then rejoice—the morn is nearing, 

Through the gloom the light’s appearing— 
Lux in tenebris. 


If the night be dark with sorrow, 
Juy still cometh with the morrow; 
From the heavens the clouds are clearing, 








All the shadows disappearing 
In the sunlight warm and cheering— 
Lux in tenebris. 


What, though life hath many a sadness, 
There are wells of peace and gladness, 
Waters that will flow with healing 
When they’re troubled most, revealing 
Angel-presence to our feeling— 

, Lux in tenebris 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Jrwas @ hot afternoon, in the latter part of 
Jone, just when the sun’s fiercest rays were ri- 
pening the wheat, in the rich, rolling fields of 
Justern Pennsylvania, that Mima Grey went out 
to water her flowers. 

The flower-garden was in front. of the house, 
and in one corner of this garden stood an old- 
fushioned spring-house, which Mima’s taste, at 
lille or no expense, had converted into a sort 
of conservatory for aquatic and other plants. 
The stream of pure and sparkling water, on 
which, in former timés, had floated the creamy 
nilk-pans, still flowed through the spring-house, 
butnow served no more utilitarian purpose than to 
fll Mima’s watering-pot, and nourish certain 
grange, huge-leaved exotics, which were the 
wonder of the neighborhood. 

Never had Mima looked lovelier than on this 
particular afternoon. She wore a dress of the 
lightest summer material, a wonderful combina- 
tion of delicate muslins which no masculine pen 
cn describe, but which suggested fairy cobwebs, 
orwoven moonlight, or something equally ethe- 
teal. In consequénce of the excessive heat, 
Mima’s neck was bare, a rare occurrence with 
her; and her sleeves were short ; hence the beau- 
tiful slope of her shoulders, and the rounded 
symmetry of her white arms were revealed in aly 
their surpassing beauty. Her golden hair was 
brushed back in wavy masses, from her low, 
broad forehead, and knotted behind her head, 
ison a Greek statue. Her lithe, graceful figure, 
which the fashion of the day draped, without 

deforming, suggested, in every movement, a vir- 
gin goddess, a Hebe, or a Diana. ‘ 

The spring-house had a latticed window, which 
commanded a view of the gate, that opened on 
tothe graveled walk leading up to the house; 
tnd as Mima was filling her watering-pot, she 


heard the latch of this gate click. She stepped. 


tothe window and peeped out. A young man, 
who had evidently just come over the field-path 
from the village, was passing through the gate. 
He was tall and handsome, and walked with the 
free air and springy step of a born master of his 
kind. Whether the rustle of Mima’s garments 
reached him across the still air, or whether mere 
acident caused him to look in her direction, cer- 
tain it is his eye caught hers, and he stopped for 
i instant, and,” forgetting his good breeding, 








stared in astonishment at the beautiful vision 
before him. 

Mima blushed over cheek, neck, and bosom, 
nay, to the very.tips of her small, delicate ears. 
Tt was partly from annoyance at having been de- 
tected in looking out, and partly from indignation 
at what she. characterized, to herself, as the 
young man’s “‘ want of manners.” She sprang 
back from the window, dashed out of the back 
door of the spring-house, and taking a path that 
was concealed by a high hedge of althea bushes, 
ran to the house, and entering by the ‘citchen- 
door, filed up stairs to her own room. There, 
from sheer mortification, she sat down on the 
side of her bed, and burst into tears, 

Mima knew very well who the stranger was, 
though she had never seen him before; and the 
more she thought of what had happened, the 
more angry she became. This was not logical, 
but it was natural. At length Aunt Eunice’s 
voice sounded in the entry below. 

‘‘ Where on earthare you, Mima? That young 
engineer has come, and I’d put off baking till to- 
morrow, of all days in the year. Come right 
down stairs, and mix some biscuits ; it’s past five 
o'clock already.” 

Mima fairly stamped her feet with vexation. 
It was not enough to have been caught looking 
out of the window; ‘‘he’d think I was on the 
watch for him,” she said, angrily; but she must 
go and mix biscuits for him! There was no dis- 
puting Aunt Eunice’s orders, or even requests, 
however. No human being had ever been bold 
enough for that. So Mima obeyed the summons, 
but as slowly as she dared, and her mouth needed 
to be as pretty as it was, to retain any traces of | 
beauty, under the pout that she jut. on, and took 
with her, into that sanctum sanctorum, Aunt 
Eunice’s fearfully clean and appallingly orderly 
kitchen. 

But Aunt Eunice was too busy to notice. 
Though to do Mima justice, I must say that she 
was so little given to pouting, that, at a less ab- 
sorbed moment, her old relative would have re- 
marked it, and thought she must be ill at least. 
But this terrible young man had not been ex- 
pected to arrive for several days yet, and no- 
thing was ready, according to Aunt Eunice—as if 
anything was ever out of order in that house— 
and black Amanda had gone to a sunday-school 
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celebraiion. So the old lady left Mima to mix } that happened on his journey, and sober Ayn 


her biscuits, and flew off to the room the new- 
comer was to occupy, and spied into every nook 
and corner, though she found little to do, except 
to rearrange the white window-curtains, and give 
the bed a pat, for the place looked as if the god- 
dess of order made it her favorite haunt. 

Then she heard a noise below. It was long 
Jake from the tavern, with Mr, Foster’s trunk, 
and a variety of odd-looking machines, which 
were all legs, and which made Aunt Eunice, look- 
ing out of the window, wonder nervously if they 
* would go off.”’ 

The luggage was safely deposited in the cham- 
ber, and Mr. Foster gratified the oll lady by 
eager enconiums of his new quarters, and she de- 
parted to see if Mima’s biscuits were in a suffi- 
cient state of readiness, to warrant her in putting 
the tea ‘to draw.” 

When everything was prepared, Mima ex- 
pressed an intention of retiring to her chamber, 
there to remain; but as the old lady still had her 
head too full of the arrival, to listen or expostu- 
late, Mima was seized with a new idea. She 
would present herself at the tea-table, and over- 
whe!m the disagreeable monster by her indiffer- 
ence. In pursuance of this design, she washed 
her face, to hide any traces of tears, put on her 
best smile, and descended just as her aunt and 
the stranger were taking their places at the table. 

Aunt Eunice, busy with the tea-pot, said, in an 
absent way, ‘‘This is Jemima, Mr. Foster.” 

The tall young man rose and bowed, and Mima 
felt as if her face was on fire. Aunt Eunice did 
not call her by that odious name once in two 
years. It was too bad she should have chosen 
this opportunity. Mima, advancing toward the 
table, looked a sharp dagger at the gentleman, 
and she thought he seemed amused. She tried 
to appear as dignified as if she had been seven 
feet high, bué was painfully conscious that her 
cheeks kept hanging out flags of distress, which 
militated greatly against her success. It might 
have been a consolation, if she could have known 
how pretty she looked. Foster gazed at her fur- 
tively, and thought that never, in a picture or 
out of one, had he seen anything half so lovely; 
and as for that heightened color, which made her 
indignant with her own folly, the young man 
found a dozen poetical similes for it, before he 
tasted his tea, being 9 young man given to much 
reading of rhymes. 

Aunt Eunice talked: in her slow, grave fashion, 
and Foster did his part; and they both left Mima 
to herself. So the girl had time to forget her 
disagreeable sensaticns a little. 

Finally, Foster told a very amusing incident, 





Eunice laughed more heartily than anybody haj 
heard her in years. Mima joined her, and ye. 
ceived*a sudden bright smile from Foster, which 
made her aware, more than ever, how handsome 
he was. Then Tobit, her gray cat, insisted on 
becoming friendly with him, and he received-the 
old fellow’s advances in the most gratifying 
fashion. ‘Presently, Mima found herself not only 
listening to the conversation, but talking also, 
By-and-by, apropos to something she said, he 
quoted a verse from Shelley. Mima began to 
wish that he had not first come upon her, under 
such mortifying circumstances, because, really, 
if it were not her obvious duty to detest him, she 
should have been inclined to pronounce his g0- 
ciety an acquisition. 

She and Aunt Eunice lived very quiet lives in 
the old hill cottage, and there were not many 
young people in the village for whose compan- 
ionship Mima greatly cared. Aunt Eunice was 
neither rich nor poor. Her farm brought ina 
comfortable living, and afforded something for 
small luxuries besides. Mima was always able 
to be well-dressed, to buy all the new books she 
wanted, and to have a little left for alms. 

A proposed railway, which was having its de- 
vious route measured from one great centre of 
traffic to another, (it has long since transformed 
the pretty village into a bustling town) at that 
time engrossed the attention of the inhabitants. 
It was a matter of doubt, whether the road would 
pass through Mayberry, or leave the place just 
miles enough on one side to ruin the brilliant 
dreams which a few visionary people were already 
indulging in, at the expense of much ridicule 
from their sober-minded neighbors, 

The surveying of this portion of the route was 
the business which brought James Foster and his 
assistants into the neighborhood. The vicinity of 
Mayberry would be the young man’s headquar- 
ters for several months to come. He had a rela- 
tive, who was an old friend of Aunt Eunice’s, and 
had paid her yearly visits, ever since Mima could 
remember; and it was through the influence of 
this ancient Quaker dame, that Aunt Eunice had 
consented to receive him into her household. 

At the end of a week, Mima had entirely for- 
gotten she ever meant to hate the young engi- 
neer. Then there followed two months, which 
were the brightest Mima’s young life had ever 
known. If her heart held a secret, she was per- 
fectly unconscious of it, So there did not come 
even an element of unrest into the pleasure of 
those days. 

Aunt Eunice thought Foster a model young 
man, because he spent all his evenings at home, 
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and she was too simple-minded an old lady to in- 
dulge in a single one of the suspicions, or fancies, 
which could not have failed to suggest themselves 
tos more worldly or less-absorbed person. 

When the distance to the scene of his labors 
became too great for Foster to accomplish it on 
foot, he hired a horse, and rode back and forth 
ech night and morning. Buteven then, if Aunt 
Bunice had thought about the matter, she would 
have set his constancy down to the score of her 
wonderful ‘‘ short-cakes,”’ for which she was fa- 
mous through the whole country-side, and whose 
merits the young engineer was never weary of 
chanting. They had gone through the straw- 
berries and the raspberries; and the great, lus- 
cious blackberries were beginning to come in, 
before any cloud fell upon the brightness of those 
days. 

Then Mrs. Lois Thornton, Foster’s old Quaker 
relative, appeared somewhat unexpectedly at the 
cottage, to pay her annual visit. She was a nice 
ld woman, but an inveterate medler, and a sad 
blunderer, even when she meant to be most kind. 

It was only the second evening. after her ar- 
rival, that she sat knitting, and rocking, near the 
open door of the sitting-room. Aunt Eunice was 
of in the kitchen, holding a consultation with 
black Amanda, in regard to the advisibility of 
having corn-meal muffins for breakfast. Amanda 
was not in favor of the muffins, because their fa- 
brication would involve her rising an hour earlier 
than usual, so she urged the claims of some 
species of breakfast cake, which she knew would 
not be intrusted to her skill. 

Mima and James Foster were seated on the 
porch, busy with a French book, in the fading 
light. The young man had been giving her les- 
sons, in that pleasant language, for some time 
past. Mrs. Lois could hear their voices, and 

even catch glimpses of the pair, each time the 
forward motion of her chair brought her into the 
doorway. She liked to look at them. She had 
no wish to disturb their peace; but she did dis- 
approve of French; and she had already ex- 
pressed her opinion, in regard to this lesson 
business. 

“Tt is plain to me,’’ she said, “that if the 
lord had meant us to understand the talk of in- 
fidels, across the seas, he would never have 
brought about the confusion of tongues at the 
Tower of Babel. TI call it little less than a tempt- 
ing of Providence, and so I tell thee, James.”’ 

James had not laughed at her, as many young 
men would have done. He coaxed and per- 
suaded instead, and, in spite of her scruples, 
Mrs. Lois could not resist that. 

So, to-night, the lessen was going on, inter- 








rupted often by talk, which was less serious than 
most teachers would have thought desirable. The 
porch looked toward the west. Below them 
spread the quiet landscape. Beyond, stretched 
the long line of purple hills, above which bil- 
lowed the sunset clouds, in the fullness of their 
amber and crimson splendor. 

It was as pretty a picture as one could have 
wished to see, Mima, in her light summer-dress, 
looking like one’s idea of a wood nymph, and the 
handsome, sun-burned youth beside her, with an 
unmistakabie air of refinement in his whole ap- 
pearance, his great eyes lighted up with an eager- 
ness, for which the conjugation of the verb aimer 
would scarcely account. 

“ Ai-je aimé—as-ter aimé—a-kil aimé? (For 
they were busy over the interrogative form.) It 
sounded like profane language to Mrs. Lois, as 
she rocked back and forth, her chair squeaking 
an irritating accompaniment to the words Mima 
murmured, and to Foster’s corrections, for, some- 
how, to-night, Mima made frequent mistakes, 
though she had thought herself perfect in the 
task. But saying the tenses, in her own room, 
as she now found, was a different matter from 
saying them under the soft glances of those hand- 
some eyes, 

Then the obnoxious syllables ceased to strike 
Mrs. Lois’s ear. The'pair were gazing out at the 
sunset, and quoting poetry, and being foolish 
ana dreamy. Mrs. Lois would have disapproved 
of the poetry almost as much as of the French; 
but, fortunately, their voices were too low now 
for the conversatién to reach her. She knitted 
and rocked, serenely regardless of the glory of 
the western sky. Presently, she dozed for a few 
instants, though her chair moved regularly back 
and forth, and her needles did not altogether 
cease to click. Then she roused herself. The 
twilight had come on. The pair on the porch 
were sitting quite still and silent. The brief 
doze had left Mrs. Lois in a conversational mood. 
Perhaps she had been dreaming of the person, 
whose name soon found utterance from her lips. 

«¢ Has thee heard from Mary Hathaway, lately, 
James ?’’ she called, in her aggravatingly mild 
voice. 

Foster came back from fairy-land with a start. 
Mima looked at him in surprise. He had changed 
color. There was a trouble and confusion in his 
face. 

*¢ Did thee hear me, James? added Mrs. Lois. 

“*T beg your pardon 4 

‘That is not an answer, James. Did thee 
hear me, or did thee not ?” 

“I don't think I did,’ he returned, almost 
crossly. 
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Mima glanced at him again, and knew that he 
had told a fib. 
‘I asked if thee had heard from Mary Hath- 
away, lately,’’ pursued Mrs. Lois, in a slower, 
more distinct tone, and with an additionally ag- 
gravating touch of mildness, 
‘Not for some weeks,’’ replied Foster. 
**T would like to converse with thee a little 
about her, James,’’ said Mrs. Lois, as she recov- 
ered a nearly-lost stitch. 
He muttered something, caught Mima’s glance 
on him, and tried to smile. But it was a great 
effort. 
What she felt, or thought, the girl could not 
have told. Indeed, there was only a confused 
whirl in her brain, and a sudden pang at her 
heart—a sharp, physical pang. 
Just then the garden-gate opened, and up the 
path walked a young man whom Foster had 
never seen before. Mrs. Lois looked out, and said, 
‘It is George Fenton, come to pay thee a visit, 
Mima. When did he get back ?” 
Mima had no time to answer, for the guest 
was now close to the porch. Mima rose. She 
felt dizzy and odd still. «‘Mary Hathaway! Mary 
Hathaway !’’ Somebody seemed repeating that 
nameinherear. She was looking down toward the 
approaching visitor, but all she saw was the ex- 
pression of trouble which had darkened Foster’s 
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Aunt Eunice’s voice called from the foot of the 
stairs, 

“« Lois,” it said, “don’t you want to run over 
and see Mrs. Osborne? I haven't had time tg 
go since the baby got better.” 

“I will talk with thee of Mary Hathaway an. 
other time, James,” said Mrs. Lois. « Yeg, 
Eunice,” in a louder voice, ‘I will come.” Then 
to Foster, ‘‘ Mary Osborne is not a godly woman, 
She is given up to the vanities of this world, 
But I trust I may find the little one’s sickness 
has changed her. What ails thee, James? Thee 
has nearly upset the ink-bottle.”’ 

Foster felt afterward that it was a mercy he 
had not thrown it at her head. She ambled out 
of the room. He shut the door, and flung him- 
self on his bed, and if Mrs. Lois could have 
known what his thoughts were, she might have 
considered them as profane as she did the French 
language. 

Mima’s laugh rang up from the porch. The 
decidedly nasal accents of Mr. George Fenton 
came, too. James Foster went down into the 
depths of despair, and cursed himself for an 
idiot. This pretty kitten of a Mima was a little 
coquette, She had been amusing herself at his 
expense. Now, this rich, but red-faced, offen- 
sive-voiced Fenton had appeared, Foster remem- 
bered having heard the villagers talk about him. 





face, when Mrs. Lois spoke that name. In an- 
other instant she was giving George Fenton the 
warmest welcome he had ever received from her, 
in his whole life, and he returned it, with in- 
terest, while Foster glowered darkly at them 
both. 

Then Mima introduced the two men, who be- 
haved as men usually do on such occasions, that 
is, very ill, just bowing and staring at each other. 

“George Fenton, how does thee do?’’ ‘called 
Mrs. Lois. ‘*When did thee come from the 
West, and what is the state of the crops in thy 
part of the country?” 

Fenton stepped forward, shook her hand cor- 
dially enough, and answered her questions. Fos- 
ter glanced at Mima. 
Her cheeks were scarlet. Her eyes had an ex- 
pression in them he had never seen there before. 

Fenton deserted Mrs. Lois, and got back to 
Mima. James Foster went into the house, and 
up to his chamber. Mrs. Lois followed him. 

“T want to talk to thee about Mary Hatha- 
way,” said she, just as miid and aggravating as 
‘«Thee never saw George Fenton before ? 








ever. 


How Mima had blushed. What a light there 
was in her eyes! Oh, it was all plain. He had 
been a fool—a fool ! 

After awhile he got up. He lighted the lamp, 
and set himself to work. I think he did more 
harm, in his figures and calculations that evening, 


than he could set right in a week. At last he 
heard the voices of the two old ladies, They 
had returned from their visit. 
Lois mounted the stairs, and knocked at his 
door. 


Presently Mrs. 


Once more he had to hear her. . 
‘« James, I want to talk with thee a little about 


Mary Hathaway,’’ she began again, and this 
time he was forced to.resign himself. 


Poor Mima Ford! She spent the first sleep- 


She was not noticing him. } less night she could recollect in the course of her 
brief, happy life. Mima had discovered her own 
secret. 
been so golden, the days so full of interest, quiet 
as they seemed. She was overwhelmed with 
anger and shame at the confession of her own 
heart, though nothing could ease the bitter pain. 
But, in spite of her self-humiliation, as she re- 
called the events of her dream-season, she knew 


She knéw why these past weeks had 


He was a Mayberry boy, but he moved to Iili-} that though James Foster had spoken no word 
nois. They tell me he has grown rich. He} of love, his looks and manner had been full of 
comes home every year. I think he is very fond } such revealings. And now this name which 





of Mima.” 





} Mrs. Lois had uttered, added to his embarrass 
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ment. No, it had been more than that—suf- 
fering, anger, sharp and poignant, too, gave a 
new coloring to all his words and actions. 

Mima jumped to her conclusions with the fa- 
cility of her age, with the suspicion and jealous 
distrust, which in most natures, seems so easily 
toused against the very persons who are nearest 
the heart. 

Mary Hathaway! Mima remembered seeing 
M. H. written in several of Foster's books. Cer- 
tain letters he had always been in the habit of 
taking to the post-office himself, though his other 
correspondence was freely intrusted to one of the 
farm boys. Oh, a thousand trifling recollections 
came up, and swelled the tide of evidence. Mima 
knew that he had been indulging with her in 
what her novels called a flirtation! But he was 
bound, in some way, to this Mary Hathaway. 
Had not her name, spoken in Mima’s presence, 
roused a flood of anger, perhaps remorse too, 
fear that other revelations on Mrs. Lois’s part 
should make the whole tissue of deceit clear? 

When she went down to breakfast, the next 
morning, prepared to be careless and indifferent, 
she found all her fine resolves wasted. Foster 
was not there. Black Amanda said he had rid- 
den. off very early. He had declared he could 
not even wait for coffee, and had taken some new 
milk and bread instead. 

Aunt Eunice was shocked, beyond measure, 
that anybody should receive such treatment in 
her house, and wondered, exceedingly, at the 
young man’s not having mentioned the necessity 
for setting out at that hour, so that she could 
have made preparations for his comfort, the night 

before. Mrs. Lois opined that it was just to spare 
such trouble that James had been silent; he was 
agood boy in many ways; not but what he had 
plenty of faults, which Mrs. Lois saw clearly ; 
but he was always careful about causing trouble. 
Mima said nothing. She affected to be pro- 
foundly indifferent. She was much exercised 
about the fabrication of a new gown,-on which 
she meant to set to work that very day, and she 
drew a grave and very long reproof upon her 
head from Mrs. Lois, as to the wickedness of 
being snared by the allurements of fashion, and 
all the other follies of this vain world, which 
must soon pass away—so very soon! Mrs. Lois 
spoke as confidently as if she had received private 
information, that this passing away of the world 
was to take place without delay—say somewhere 
about four o’clock in the afternoon—one would 
have supposed from her manner that the genera] 
dissolution was quite as near as that. 

Mima wished it might, wished it even while 
sneering inwardly, with a bitterness and disre- 








spect of Mrs, Lois’s mild patter of talk, such as 
she had never felt for an older person in her 
wole life. She took refuge in her room, and 
Aunt Eunice, with a certain womanly sympathy 
for her interest in the new gown, left her to her 
own devices,. Mima cut, and basted, and sewed 
with great perseveranceand care. Her eyes were 
dry and hot. She was beset by a strange feeling 
of haste, a breathless sensation, too, as if she 
had been running too fast up hill. 

When she went down to dinner, Aunt Eunice 
and her guest were talking eagerly. Again, 
Mima caught that dreadful name. Mrs. Lois 
broke off short, and began to speak to Mima her- 
self, thereby convincing the girl that some secret 
was being kept from her. 

The two old ladies were invited out to a ‘ tea- 
drinking’ that afternoon; and Mima saw them 
depart with pleasure, smiling anew, out of that 
freshly-roused bitterness in her soul, at Mrs. 
Lois’s anxiety over the set of her drab-silk gown, 
in spite of the lecture she had that morning de- 
livered about the folly and sir of heeding what 
the perishing body wore, or wherewith it was fed. 

In the dusk of the evening, just as the matrons 
returned from their mild festivity, a man rode up 
to the house, bringing a note for Mrs. Lois. It 
was from James Foster, and she read it aloud. 

Foster found that business called him toward 
the other end of the route. He should not get 
back for several days. He begged Mrs. Lois to 
pack a carpet-bag for him, and send it by the 
person who brought his letter, adding general 
compliments for ‘‘ Mrs. Ford and her niece.” 

Mima stitched diligently at her new dress, 
worked about the house, thrust her novels and 
French books out of sight, and tried to be pro- 
saic and useful. Three days passed, during which 
Aunt Eunice and Mrs. Lois were much occupied 
in visiting old friends, whom Aunt Eunice had 
seldom time to go and see, except during the 
season of partial leisure she gave herself on the 
occasion of Mrs. Lois’s visits. 

At last they both noticed that Mima looked ill, 
though she stoutly denied feeling so. 

“Thee has sewed too much on thy frills and 
thy furbelows,” Mrs. Lois said. 

««She must have some tansy bitters !’’ decreed 
Aunt Eunice. Mima felt that she hated them 
both, and then was horrified at her own wicked- 
ness in feeling so But she accepted Mrs. Lois’s 
reproof in silence, and took the bottle of tansy 
bitters to her room, though she did not, in her 
contrition, go to the length of swallowing a single 
dose of the nauseous mixture, 

Two days more went by, and still Foster did 
not return. It was a fresh and terrible blow to 
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Mima’s pride, to-feel that she missed him. But 
she did. No self-contempt, no mental ‘recital of 
his meanness and treachery, could prevent it. 

That fifth evening, Mima went out:to walk, 
after the early tea. She had meant 'to make a 
call in the village, but had not done so. She 
stopped at the post-office though, and got some 
newspapers, and a letter for Mrs. Lois. 

‘‘Here’s a couple for Mr. Foster too. Per- 
haps you'll take them?’’ said the postmistress, 
handing them out of her square window. 

The topmost letter was turned bottom-side up. 
It bore on the envelope a pretty monogram in 
blue, “«M. H.’’ Mima thrust the letters into her 
pocket, and hurried away, wondering why she 
had been idiot enough to go there at all. 

It was growing dusk, when she returned. She 
had stopped to watch the sunset, though its 
beauty had only struck her soul like a new pain. 

As she passed up the garden path, she saw 
Mrs. Lois in her favorite seat near the door, rock- 
ing and knitting as usual. - Just beyond, out onthe 
porch, stood James Foster, leaning against a pillar, 
and looking tired and worn after his journey. 

Mima’s heart gave a great bound. For an in- 
stant she forgot her suspicions, everything, save 
an eager pleasure at his return. 

«« James, who is coming?” called Mrs. Lois. 

‘‘ Miss Ford,’’ said he, and came forward to 
mect her. 

Ilis greeting was stiff, his smile constrained. 
Mima, ashamed of her momentary weakness, 
made a little, careless response to his salutation, 
with tolerable success. 

«Tt is nice to see James back, is it not, Mima?” 
called Mrs. Lois. 

“Oh, of course,’ said Mima, arranging her 
ribbons. Somehow she was glad that she hap- 
pened to be unusually well-dressed. 

“But he looks thin,” added Mrs. Lois. ‘I 
tell him he works too hard.” 

«« Ah, indeed,”’ said Mima. 

Foster gave her a quick glance of reproach at 
the indifferent tone. She felt more angry than 
ever. What right had he to look at her like that ? 

“I was at the post-office,” said she. ‘J have 





eee 


a letter for you, Mrs. Lois, and two for you, Mr. 
Foster.”’ 

In her haste, she gave the letter, with the mo- 
nogram, to Mrs. Lois. 

“This is from Mary Hathaway,”’ said the 
Quakeress. ‘ James, it is for thee.”’ 

«And here is yours, cousin Lois,”’ replied the 
young man, bowing to Mima, and exchanging 
letters with his relative. 

He walked to the other end of the porch; and 
began to read his epistles. Mima would have 
got away, but Mrs. Lois called her back to listen 
to her letter from a youthful niece. 

“She is Mary Hathaway's half sister,” con- 
tinued the old lady. ‘*Poor Mary! She was 
like a mother to James, when he was little. He 
feels her troubles sorely. I told thee, I think, 
that the husband had met with reverses——” 

Mima heard no more. She saw Foster stand- 
ing near, looking in her face, with an odd won- 
der and perplexity. She felt herself how it had 
altered, first grown red, then white. 

‘‘Mima,” pursued Mrs. Lois, ‘George Fen- 
ton’s wife came to pay thee a visit. She could 
not wait. I did not know, James, that. George 
Fenton was married! He took us’ all by sur 
prise, bringlng home his bride, and a very pretty 
girl she is.” 

Azain the eyes of the two young people met. 
This time it was Mima’s turn to marvel at the 
joy in Foster's face. 

It was all clear. Each understood what had 
been in the other's mind. 

An hour after, they were walking up and down 
the road, in the moonlight—a glorified road to 
them, that led straight into Paradise. 

** Eunice,” called Mrs. Lois. ‘I think there 
is more than common between our young peo 
ple, though thee did laugh at the idea. I am 
glad.” ‘ 

Many and many a time, incidents, as slight as 
these I have described, have separated loving 
hearts for years, perhaps for a whole life, but 
these two were spared such heavy discipline; 
and the lesson they had received was not for- 
gotten. 
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Sax. current of the wilds afar from men, 
Changing and sudden as a baby’s mood ; 
Now a green babbling rivulet in the wood, 
Now loitering broad and shallow throngh the glen, 
Or threading mid the naked shoals, and then 
Battling against the stones, half mist, half flood, 
Betwixt the mountains where the storm-clouds brood; 


And each change but to wake or sleep again ; 
Pass on, young stream, the world has need of thee; 
Far hence a mighty river on its breast, 
Bears the deep-laden vessels to the sea, 
Far hence wide waters feed the vines and corn; 
ass oh, small stream, to so great purpose born, 
On to the distant tuil, the distant rest. 
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“PRETTY POLLY PEMBERTON.” 





BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 189. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DranaA DALRYMPLE. 

fuar very day, in a much more imposing 
rom, and’'in a much more respectable and desira- 
ie quarter, Framleigh was receiving his touch 
of the spur. 

Dina Dalrymple was pouring out a cup of tea 
frhim, and he was waiting at her side, by the 
litle, marble-topped table, to receive it from her 
junds, It was a habit, at the house of Dalrym- 
ple, to indulge in this harmless, informal, after- 
yon tea. Diana liked it, and Diana was the 
mtroling power. In the first place, Diana liked 
io preside at the small table, upon which the 
ith, chaste service was placed. It was a grace- 
filposition. She had faultless hands and arms, 
ind was conscious of looking like a goddess dis- 
pesing nectar; and, secondly. people dropping 
in to'make a friendly call, gentlemen visitors, 
for instance, seemed to warm and become genial 
umder the influence of the steaming ambrosia, 
dealt out to them by this stately Hebe. Gaston 
partook of this mild refreshment twice a week, 
at least, from a sense of duty. He could not 
have said why he felt it a duty, however, though, 
perhaps, some shrewd character-readers might 
have hit upon the wherefore, 

It was an understood thing among the family, 
tnd, indeed, in the outer world, also, that Capt. 
Framleigh would, some time or other, stand re- 
vealed in the character of suitor for the fair Dal- 
rymple’s hand. This was one of the articles of 
the Dalrymple belief, and had been for years ; in 
fet ever since the owner of Gaston Court had 
anounced, with his usual delicacy, that the 
prospect of such an alliance would not be un- 
pleasant to him. The owner of Gaston Court, 
Mr. Eustace Gaston, admired Diana. He had a 
weakness for fine women, and Diana was of the 
ttyle generally designated by connoisseurs asa fine 
woman. So he had promptly issued an amiable 
mandate to the effect that his future heir might 
consider himself ,expected to marry her, the 

sooner the better;.and the consequence was an 
tucomfortable sort of an entanglement for Gas- 
ton, an, entanglement which was by no means an 
tgagement, and yet was an entanglement not- 
Withstanding, even now, when he was the future 








heir no longer. He could not quarrel with Diana, 
merely because he had quarreled with his uncle; 
and certainly Diana did not intend to quarre! 
with him. Sooti to say, the young lady knew 
better. Women have so much influence over 
men, you know, so great an influence for good. 
A man’s wife will often be the means of healing 
a little family-wound, which would otherwise 
never have healed, and which would have rankled 
on to the end, and carried very handsome for- 
tunes into altogether unworthy and insignificant 
branches of relationship. Not that the hand- 
some Dalrymple, and her equally handsome mo- 
ther were too far-seeing, or inclined to be any- 
thing but most touchingly disinterested. Nothing 
of the kind. But ought they to desert this young 
man because he was unfortunate? Should they 
forget the sacred ties of relationship, because he 
had been hasty, and a trifle ill-advised? Never’! 
never! All the greater need, indeed, that they 
should endeavor to lead him again into the path 
of duty. In consequence of all which tender 
feeling Gaston found himself, somehow or other, 
oftener with his fair cousin than he intended to 
be; found that Diana’s mother expected him, 
and was inclined to reproach him with neglect, 
if he did not drop in every day, or so, and take 
this friendly afternoon-tea with them ; found it 
hard to obtain leave of absence, if the truth 
were told, and yet scarcely understood how he 
was influenced, and almost wished, sometimes, 
with the base ingratitude of his sex, that they 
would leave him alone. 

Thus, behold him, standing upon the hearth- 
rug, holding one of the egg-shell cups, and trying 
not to appear otherwise than politely indifferent 
to the somewhat heavy jocosities of that delight- 
ful young adorer of Diana, the Honorable John 
Redmayne, known more commonly among his 
less férvent admirers as ‘‘that little idiot, Jack 
Redmayne.” He looks at Jack, from under his 
brows, and it is well that his heavy mustache 
conceals his unamiable sneer. He is never par- 
tial to Jack, but is to-day specially irritated by 
him. It annoys him to see Diana smile that well- 
bred smile of hers at his wit and water, which, 
it must be admitted, is more water than wit ; 





and when he hears the maternal Dalrymple laugh 
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sweetly and encouragingly, he could find it within 
his heart to wring that excellent woman’s neck. 
Perhaps, Jack Redmayne sees this, for he turns 
upon him, and, figuratively speaking, rends him. 

‘‘ Framleigh’s dull to-day,” he says. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter, Framleigh? ’Pon my soul, you are 
not the same fellow since the opera-dancing epi- 
sode—Pretty Polly P., you know, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

He laughs with his usual inspiring cheerful- 
ness, as he speaks—a cheerfulness which; by the 
way, inspires Framleigh with an almost uncon- 
trollable desire to fall upon him, and take him by 
his neat little collar, and forcibly eject him from 
the room by way of the window. 

The maternal Dalrymple pricks up her ears. 

“What is that?’ she says. ‘‘ What is this 
about opera-dancing episodes and Pretty Pollys? 
It is surely not of Gaston you are speaking, Mr. 
Redmayne. Qh, what a couple of naughty boys !”’ 
And she shakes her old forefinger sportively. 

“Pon honor! it is, though,” declares the 
much-to-be-admired Jack. ‘‘’Pon honor, Mrs. 
Dalrymple; I declare to you all our fellows are 
talking about it; how he has fallen in love with 
a little girl at the Princes’, and goes to see her, 
and her old Irish duenna, and her disreputable 
old uncle every day. As bad a case of spoons, 
you know, a8 you ever met with. Now, Fram- 
leigh, do the straightforward thing, and own to 
We won’t mention names, 
but Preity Polly P., you know!” 

Gaston’s stare at him almost became a glare. 
How he would like to strangle him! But he 
controls the glare, until he forces it. back into a 
stare, indulged in over the edge of the egg-shell 
cap. 

‘‘Your anxiety for informatiun has led you 
rather astray,’ he says, with a ghost of a sneer. 
But the next instant. he meets Diana’s eye, and 
quails, though he is furious with himself for so 
quailing. Why should he quail? Why should 
he not have a tranquil sort of friendship for a 
girl beneath him in the social sphere? Ofcourse, 
he acknowledges that Polly is beneath him. He 
knows she is, and never loses the consciousness 
of the fact, when he is away from her, though, 
sometimes, just rarely, he forgets it. in. her pre- 
sence, Is the poor girl to blame for being born 
into the tawdry, disreputable life? He calls it 
tawdry and disreputable, you see, which Teddy 
Popham never did. 

Diana, with a white, long-fingered hand upon 
the tea-pot, pauses in concocting Redmayne’s 
third cup of tea, to speak with placid signifi- 
cance. 


eter: 
mingly at Mrs. Pomphrey’s entertainment, Gy. 
ton?” she says. ‘I think I heard several Young 
men call her ‘Polly.’ And I remember you 
danced with her. Do you know her, Mr, Rea. 
mayne, and do you call her ‘ Polly’ too?” 

Redmayne affects confusion. 

‘Too bad that, Miss Dalrymple, ’pon honor,” 
he says. ‘You know a fellow don’t like to—_ 

But he is interrupted, and it is Framleigh who 
interrupts him, with such a suddenly acquired, 
but withal remarkable expression, in the Usually 
indolent blue eyes Polly -has admired, that he 
falls back @ pace actually, as that gentleman puis 
his egg-shell cup into his egg-shell saucer. 

** Do you know her, and do you call her Polly?” 
he demands of him, with a touch of fine gar 
casm., ‘Pray tell us, Redmayne.” 

And then, strange to say, it is Diana who 
quails before him, though he has not given hers 
glance; and Mrs. Dalrymple sees it with that 
sharp, maternal eye of hers, and hastens to the 
rescue. Some undercurrent of satiric power in 
their relative has a habit of making itself felt by 
these two women, and then it is always their 
turn to eat a little diplomatic humble pie. 

‘‘Gaston,” she says, ‘‘I am astonished! Mr. 
Redmayne, you surprise me! You dreadful ¢rea- 
tures! Pray—pray change the subject. We 
really do not care to hear anything more abont it, 
We don’t believe it, you know; and it is such 
horrid nonsense. Mr. Redmayne, go and get 
that cup of yours, I command you! Diana, my 
love, more tea for your cousin.”’ 

And though Jack Redmayne is puzzled, and 
would like to improve the occasion with some of 
his original and brilliant corruscations, he finds 
that the subject drops, in spite of his efforts. 

But Framleigh had received his touch of the 
spur, just as Polly had received hers. When he 
walked home, through the fog, buttoned up to 
the throat, in his gréat-coat, the sharpness of his 
step arose, not so much from a desire to keep 
himself warm, as from inward irritation. What 
on earth did this fellow mean? Was it possible 
that he had visited the girl so often that people 
were beginning to notice it? Was it possible 
that they thought it possible that he, Gaston 
Framleigh, could have any serious motive in 
view, in connection with a girl of such a ‘class? 
He flushed hotly at the very thought of it. He 
had heard of: men doing such mad things. There 
had been men of such infamous ill taste, that 
they had so far forgotten’ themselves ; but, good 
heavens! he had never dreamed of such a thing. 
He had been the very first to condemn and snecr 
at such men. » He must eschew the great enjoy- 
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BE reanareres 
the girl’s way for the future. And then, all at 
onee, there arose before him various visions of 
Polly, a8 he had seen her at various times, when 
he had been conscious of finding her quite worthy 
of admiration. There was Polly, singing one of 
her theatre songs to the accompaniment of the 


aging to sing it remarkably well; there was Polly, 
sewing at a theatrical little Normandy cap, and 
becoming so much interested in her simple task, 
that she had a brilliant color, and looked actually 
exquisite; there was Polly, standing upon the 
hearth-rug, with her hands clasped behind her 
back like a child’s, as she rattied over her part 
with Montmorency or Teddy Popham holding the 
book. Polly was a beautiful creature, you know, 
and could do nothing without becoming trans- 
cendantly lovely ; and it was enough to make any 
man sigh, to think of throwing away the chance 
iosee and admire her. Gaston Framleigh sighed 
—sighed, and fretted, and fumed angrily. The 
idea of being in love with the girl was absurd ; 
but he did not like the thought of giving her up 
entirely. 

He was going along, fretting and fuming so, 
when he was aroused from his moody reverie, by 
4 sudden glare of light. How, I should like to 
know, was it that he had chanced to take that 
wrong turning in the fog, and had brought him- 
self up right at the threshold of the Princes’, and 
its glare of gaslights? He took out his watch, 
and looked at it. It was just about. time for the 
performance to commence. Should he go in and 
see what was going on? Who was this hurrying 
up to the side-door? Evidently one of the com- 
pany, who had found herself late, and was in 
haste. An older woman was with her, and could 
hardly keep pace with her impatience. He 
thought he knew the tall, royal, young figure. 
They came up in a moment, and the flare of gas 
fell full upon the girl’s face, and she looked up 
at him—looked up with a ‘start, strange to say— 
a disconcerted, half-annoyed start, and then gave 
him a curt little nod. 

* Good-evening,’’ she said, and passed by him, 
without another word or glance, as if she was 
glad to escape saying anything more. 

It was Polly, who was not playing until the 
after-piece, and who was a little late. But it was 
not because she was a little late, that she had 
so cut short her friend’s greeting; and Fram. 
leigh, through some instinct, was quite conscious 
that it was not. 

‘Has some one been meddling with her too?’’ 
he said. ‘It looks like it.” And he bit his 
mustached lip quite fiercely. ‘‘I will go in and 


act yet. I should like to know what has vexed 
her,” 

And, in, five minutes, he was sitting in the 
theatre, glowering over five hundred heads at 
the green curtain, 


CHAPTER VY. 
‘‘ Despire.”’ 


Ir was the worst thing he could have done, of 
course, as we all know, If he meant to keep 
out of danger, he should have turned away from 
that fiare of gaslights at the Prince’s; he should 
have gone home, and given his mind to the study 
of military tactics ; he should. have done several 
things he left undone, and he should have left 
undone the one thing he did. But he gave way 
to that sudden impulse, and went into the theatre, 
and sat watching the stage and the actors, until 
all was over, and Polly had sung her last song, 
and made her, Jast. bow, and the curtain had 
fallen. 

When this was over, and he found himself out 
in the open air again, among the thronging peo- 
ple and carriages, he was touched with a new 
feeling.. If he.had been excited before, now he 
was still more excited, 

‘* How bright and novel she made it,’’ he said 
to himself... ‘‘ And how lovely she seemed her- 
self, Those little, simple songs of hers had quite 
a heart-thrill in them. No wonder she is such a 
favorite. I had no idea she possessed any such 
strength as this artless power.’’ 

The next morning, Polly, sitting in her easy- 
chair, before the fire, heard footsteps crushing 
the gravel on the narrow path, and, turning to 
look, saw in her visitor something to make her 
knit her pretty black eyebrows. 

‘* He has come to ask what has vexed me, has 
he?’ she soliloquized. .‘‘Ah, very well. Let 
him come. The sooner it is over the better for 
us both.” 

She might have been determined to force him 
into asking his question at once, for she met him 
almost freezingly at the outset, barely offering 
him. the tips of her fingers when he came in, 
and then seating herself again, still holding in 
her hand the book she had been reading, though 
she half-closed it. 

‘I was among your audience, last night,’’ he 
said, abruptly, and at once. 

‘* I did not see you,’’ she answered. “I never 
do see my audience.”’ 

‘“‘ But you saw, me, as you went in?” His 
vexation at her indifference showing ifself in 
in his face, 

- “ Yes,”’ laconically.. «‘ Of ¢ourse.’’ 





see her act,” he said. 
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and moved him, as she had known ft would. He 
was nettled beyond calm endurance. 

“May I venture to suggest, that it ‘appeared 
to my mind that you were anything but glad to 
have seen me, just at that particular time?” 

. She hesitated just one moment, slightly knit- 
ting her black brows still, and regarding the 
edges of her book as if she was doing so with a 
view to steady her mind, and fix it firmly upon 
the subject; and then she made her answer, 
which, it must be ‘acknowledged, startled him. 

“Tf you were ‘to suggest such a thing,” she 
said, “I should not say you were wrong. If I 
were to speak the truth, I should say you were 
right. I was not glad to see you. And—and, 
I cannot honestly say, I am‘ glad to see you 
now. There!’ And she lifted her eyes to his 
face suddenly, and looked at him as if she was 
glad it was’ over. 

He rose. at once, and stood before her, hat in 
hand; and his air was a rather surprised and 
lofty one. 

‘*T am very unfortunate——’”’ he began. 

All at once he'was stopped. The book was 
shut up and tossed on ‘to the table, and it was 
Polly who interrupted him, by rising far more 
suddenly than he had done, and by standing up 
before him, looking as lovely in her impatience 
as it is easily possible for a young woman to 
look. 

*« You are not unfortunate,” she said. 
fortunate for you ‘that I will tell you so. You 
have no right to come here, and Why, you 
ought to know it ‘is not a good thing for you. 
Why do you come? It is not with you as it is 
with Teddy Popham. You are not like Teddy, 
who can’t be harmed by it.”’ 

‘*Harmed?”? he repeated, after her, quite 
taken aback. ‘I don’t understand you, at 
all.’ 

‘I will make you understand, then,” a little 
defiant coolness in her manner. “Not being 
anybody but ‘ Pretty Polly P:,’ I have no need 
to be ceremonious about things. Do you know 
what people have begun to say of you, already? 
They have begun to say that you dre falling in 
love with me.’ 

He was guilty of a faint start, and, at sight of 
it, Polly's lips curled: She even went so far as 
to make him a little‘stage-curtsy. 

«There is scarcely need for ‘such alarm qs 
that,” she said. “I do not believe the report.’ 
«You do not understand me,” he protested. 

“Yes, I do,”’ said Polly. “<I suppose it is 
natural. It sounds awful to you; and, I dare say, 
if I hed’ been born what we theatre-people call 
‘a swell,’ it would sound just as awful to me. 


“Tt is 








eee 
As it is, you know I care very little about it,” 7 
have heard such things too often to think abdyt 
them at all, when I hear them now. But'with 
you it is different. I have heard, quite by deg. 
dent,” (young hypocrite,) “about that whelé i 
yours. What do you suppose your chances Would 
be ‘worth, if Mr. Gaston heard that you wer 
spending your mornings with me, instead of. 
instead of with Miss Diana Dalrymple?” making 
a dash at this artful finale. 

He was positively pale with annoyance and 
surprise, at this curiously new turn affairs ‘Were 
taking. A few hours ago, he had been resolving 
that he would avoid the girl, and here, after he 
had found it impossible to keep his resolution 
unbroken, was she nonchalantly telling him un- 
pleasant truths, and almost showing him the 
door. If he had ever been vain and shallow 
enough to fancy that she was not totally indif- 
ferent to him, he would have been undeceived 
now, at least, 

“‘Am I to understand from this,” he said, 
frigidly, ‘Am I to understand from this, that 
you would prefer that my unfortunate call upon 
you, this morning, should be my last?” — 

*«T think it would be best so,”’ returned Polly, 
calmly. 

He bowed very low, indeed. 

«‘T may admire your frankness, at least,” he 
said, ‘and thank you for it.’’ It was the fashion 
of the man, that his pride was so deeply stung, 
that he could feel little else but the sting. ‘ Per- 
mit me to wish you good morning,”’ he added. 

Polly arched the black brows a little, but she 
held out her hand. 

«Let us shake hands, as a token that there is 
no malice between us,” she said. ‘It is a way 
we have, at the theatre. Good-morning.”’ 

And so it was, that Capt. Framleigh found the 
tables turned against him, and waiked away, 
looking very lofty, but feeling very bitter, and 
not a trifle humiliated. 

When he was gone, Polly rested her elbow on 
the mantel, and looked at herself in the small 
pier-glass, at the fine black brows, at the im- 
mense black-gray eyes, at each and every charm 
that made her what she was— one of the loveliest 
women of her day. She curled her pretty, short, 
upper-lip, and frowned; and then broke into 8 
queer, little apostrophe of herself. 

‘¢ He was too much of a ‘swell’ to fall in love 
with you, Polly, my dear!’’ she said, “even if 
you area beauty. Men of his kind don’t do it, 
or, at least, don't do it honestly. Stick to your 
jackdaw’s feathers, Polly P., and don't let your- 
self dream, even dream, of peavock’s plumes. It 
was not of you he thought, for a minute; it was 
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aa 
of hiniself. It does not matter whether it vexes 


you to be talked about or not. You are not a 


fine lady,’ my dear!” 

Tvis not exactly correct to say of women (as it 
jg the fashion to'say) that they are forgiving. As 
arale they do not forgive injuries, either real or 
fancied, with the’readiness which is accredited 
them. They may mean to forgive, they 'may try 
fo forgive, arid, certainly, many of them do both ; 
but they do not find it easy, with all their efforts. 
With women, a wrong rankles, an injury wounds, 
and though there may be an apparently ready 
surface-healing, the flesh still throbs often, under 
the smooth-looking skin, and there are even tities 
when it throbs on to the end. And as this is the 
case with many, so it was thé case with Polly. 
She had received a sting, and it would be some 
time before she forgot it. Instinct had told ‘her, 
from the first, that this friend of Teddy’s did not 
regard her as Teddy did. He might admire her, 
asa score of other men did, but he did not ad- 
mire her generously ; he admired her against his 
own will, and his fastidiousness protested against 
his unwilling admiration. Teddy Popham would 
have been proud to make her his wife, and pre- 
sent ler as such to his most Patrician friends. 
Gaston Framleigh would have shrunk intuitively 
from the mere thouglit of such a thing. She 
knew that well enough, and though she would 
have'scouted the idea of love from her mind in- 
dignantly, and with high spirit, the knowledge 
birned her sorely. ‘Perhaps, among all her vir- 
tués, her good-nature and unselfishness, the femi- 
nite inability to forget,'stood forward as Polly’s 
greatest fault. ‘She was neither resentful, nor 
italicious; but she did not find it as easy to for- 
give, as even ‘the generality of women find it. 

What right had he to come and force an ac- 
quaintance upon her, if he could ‘hot admire her, 
in a8 unbiased a matinér as he would admire that 

cold, white woman, at Mrs. Pomphrey’s, Diana 
Dalrymple?’ She had not wanted him, or asked 
him to come, and he had come in spite of her. 
And then, as it was a fashion of hérs to mea- 
sure a great many people by Teddy Popham, 
she measured ‘by the Teddy Popham’s standard 
that last interview. If shé had ’spoken so to 
Teddy ; if at the beginning of their acquaintance 
she had told him'that people were saying that he 
was in love with her, and that he niust give her 
up because it was ‘harming him, becatise his 
worldly interests and reputation would suffer, 
would he have admitted, by’ hesitant silence, that 
the thought had entered ‘his mind, perhaps, before 
it had entered her own? Would*he have shown 
no other feeling, than a lofty annoyance, at’ being 
80 cavalierly treated, by a girl he felt to be his 








social inferior? Would Teddy have thought of 
no one but himself, and his own superb indigna- 
tion? Oh, how she smarted; this Pretty Polly! 
How she remembered it for weeks and months 
after, and smarted ‘afresh every time the memory 
erossed her mind! 

“Your friend is not coming any more,” she 
said to Teddy. And when Teddy, in amazement, 
asked her'why he was not coming, she coolly 
answered that it was because she had told’ him 
that she would rather he would stay away. 

But though Polly.did not forget, it was Fram- 
leigh who nursed actual resentment, for the 
longer time. ‘Here was a new experience for him, 
and one so utterly unexpected, that it appeared 
all the more unpleasant. For a few days he was 
furious, and'then he cooled down into a sort of 
frigid anger against the girl. But, as you will 
remember, he lived within sight of the small 
house, and from the windows of his rooms he had 
full view of all that went on. At night, when 
Montmorenci lighted the gas, in the few minutes 
that intervened between its lighting and the clos- 
ing of the shutter, he could see into the tiny 
parlor quite plainly; and shall I disclose, that 
he somehow or other contracted a habit of wait- 
ing for this gaslighting, anid took advantage of it 
by standing gloomily behind his own window-cur- 
tains, looking across. Angry as he was, it was 
queer how the mere sight of Polly still attracted 
him. After this change in the state of affairs, he 
was gloomy indeed. In truth he had reason to 
be gloomy. The clouds he had at one time fan- 
cied lighter began ‘again to thicken around him. 
The time had come now when he was obliged to 
bear the consequences of old indiscretions. When 
he had quareled with his uncle, his high-handed 
pride had been his ruin. He had not realized, 
until it was too late, that the estrangement would 
be a lasting one, and that Capt. Framleigh, of the 
—th, who must live upon his pay, was a differ- 
ent individual from Framleigh of Gaston Court, 
the future heir to his relative’s thousands. There 
had been so many luxuries, and fastidious extra- 
vagances to which he had been accustomed, all 
his life, that pride would not allow him to forego 
them at the outset; and there had been past 
follies to pay ‘for, and, of course, the end of it all 
was this,'that, in these days, having been forced 
to give up all hope that his prospects would alter, 
he must bear the accumulated burden of debt and 
humiliation in ‘self-reproach and despair. What 
@ fool he had been! How he cursed the weak 
pride, which had led him on, when he might have 
paused, and spared himself some weight, at least. 
He was obliged to forego his indulgences now. 
Why had he not been wise enough, to see what 
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must inevitably come, and face the worst at once. 
The world understood well enough why he had 
given up his elegant’ chambers, his cab, with its 
smali attendant ‘‘tiger,” and even his valet him- 
self, and leaving his fashionable quarters, had 
taken up his abode in the modest apartments, 
facing the suburban residence of ‘‘old Jack Pem- 
berton” and his charming niece. He might have 
spared himself unutterable pangs of after misery, 
if he had thrown up the game at first, and ae- 
knowledged himself beaten. . He was a person of 
importance no longer, in society, though it must 
be said that he coolly; displayed indifference to 
public opinion, and the hauteur of his air, held 
people as much in awe of him as ever. He had 
never been a man with many friends, but his re- 
serve and cold manner had prevented his making 
actual enemies. Even the most officiously mali- 
cious had never approached him near enough 


to do more than dislike him. And thus, though - 


he fancied. his fall had been great, this was 
scarcely the case, However greatly his outward 
circumstances had altered, he was not likely to 
meet with either slights or patronage, as much 
more popular men have done, after meeting with 
reverses. But he had his stings, nevertheless, 
and sharp enough they were at. times. 

From her parlor window, when she sat at work 
during this winter, Polly often saw divers shabby 
men go up to the door, of the house opposite, and, 
in course of time, she began to notice them par- 
ticularly. They were not always shabby men, to 
be sure; but there was always acertain air about 
them Polly never failed to recognize; and when 
they were not shabby, they were flashy, and over- 
dressed, and greatly prone to heavy, suspicious- 
looking jewelry. This shrewd young person 
knew something of this class of society by exper- 
ience, and she knew the meaning of those some- 
times prolonged, and often impatient parleys at 
the door, which ended now by the caller being 
admitted and shown up stairs to the captain’s 
room, and now by his being dismissed in evident 
disgust. 

‘‘They, are duns,” she said, sagely. ‘It is 
plain enough to see that. Teddy said he thought 
he was in debt. He may well look. savage and 
moody. I wonder ifthey are very uncivil. Some 
of them look as if they were. . That horsey-look- 
ing man, in the big coat, for instance.’’ 

Uncivil! She should have heard them some- 
times. They nearly drove Framlelgh mad, upon 
occasions, with their brutal impatience and coarse 
familiarity. The man Polly had.'‘picked out. so 

cleverly, the horsey-man in the big coat, haunted 
him like a nightmare. 
** You are a nice lot, you snobs, you are !’’ said 


a 
this individual, ‘A taking the bread out of , 
pore man’s mouth, and a helping to starve his 
children. You are a nice lot, you are, with your 
kerridges and hosses, and driving to the deril, 
and no one never seeing the color of your money, 
Who’s going to pay me for that flash turn-out of 
your's, I'd like to know. I’ma honesi manag 
earns my living by the sweat o’ my brow, and’ 
not going to be cheated out o’ my money by no 
man.” 

After such scenes as this, Teddy Popham often 
came in, to find his friend sitting over an untasted 
meal, looking white and haggard. 

‘I shall go. mad some of these days, my fine 
fellow,’ he would burst forth, bitterly, Those 
fiends will drive me out of my senses. I can’t 
stand it much longer. I have had a couple of them 
here, this morning, and they have managed to 
spoil my breakfast for me, pretty effectually, | 
can’t eat a mouthful, and never tasted dinner 
yesterday.” 

Teddy himseif would willingly have. proffered 
his worldly possessions, but as yet Teddy's pos- 
sessions were not unlimited. 

“If my great aunt, Bellingham would die, and 
I came into her property, as I expect. to, we 
could make it all right, Framleigh.’’ he would 
say. ‘‘And it would be the happiest day of my 
life. But I have just heard from Gloucestershire 
thattheold lady isstronger than ever: Ishouldn’t 
be surprised, if she lived to be 9 hundred.” 

‘‘You are very kind, Popham,’ his friend 
would groan. ‘But.though you would be the 
more agreeable creditor, it would almost amount 
tothe same thing, in the end. I should owe you 
the money, instead of owing it to half a dozen 
vulgar soundrels, who think it a fine thing to be 
able to badger and bully a gentleman.” 

Misfortune will invariably affect a change of 
one kind or another in the man who confronts it, 
and these misfortunes of his wrought a curious 
change in Gaston Framleigh. For the first few 
months, he had stood up against them witha 
lofiy pride; but constant dropping wore away 
the stone at last, and he became. conscious that 
his strength was failing him, in a manner he had 
not anticipated! A certain sense of desolation 
began to stir within him unpleasantly. 

He found himself half-envying Teddy Popham 
his simple popularity. He even found himself 
wishing, with languid irritation, that. he did not 
stand so utterly alone in the world, that he had 
possessed some ties of family or kindred to turn 
to. But of his own relatives he knew but little 
His visits to the home of his mother and. sisters 
had ‘always been brief and; constrained. As 





Teddy Popham had said, the family pride was 6 
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, and certainly they were not an affec- 


tignste household. The family pride had isolated 
them from the world, and congealed them, as it 
were. Gaston’s prospects pleased them, in a 
manner. They were reservedly proud of his 
good fortune, of his physical beauty, of his 
«grande seigneur’’ air, but beyond that it was not 
their way to go, and decidedly he himself was 
never effusive. 

But this winter he altered his opinions of this 
matter of effusiveness, and it was Polly who 
canged his mind for him. Here, across the 
way, was that rascally, disreputable disciple of 
Bohemia, old Jack Pemberton, going in and 
coming out, blatant, bombastic, and good-natured, 
and it was glaringly patent, that, despite his 
weaknesses, Polly loved him, positively loved 
the old sharper. She would meet him at the 
door, when he came in, as if his coming was an 
event to be rejoiced over; she would kiss him 
when he took his departure, and coquet about 
him, brushing him down, and smartening him 
up, and performing divers necessary and unne- 
cessary small offices, after the manzer of all 
affectionate women ; she would take his arm, and 
goto church with him on Sunday evenings, with 
atouch of pride in her air; she would bestow 
upon him button-hole bouquets, from her window- 
garden, and she would laugh at his most thread- 
bare jokes, as though they had been fairly scin- 
tillant with wit. There was no limit to her 
pretty, kindly affection for the old humbug, and 
it was constantly before Framleigh’s eyes, alter- 
nately stinging, softening, and irritating him. If 
one of his sis‘ ers, Cicely, for instance, who was 
younger, and more easily moved than Hildegarde, 
if Cicely had shared his exile this winter, how 
much brighter she might have made it, that is, 
if all women were alike, and all had these lovable 
ways. 

He knew little or nothing of women in their 
domestic life, but he could not easily imagine 
Diana Dalrymple making herself charming over 
such trifles as button-hole bouquets, and window- 
gardens. During his brief visits to his mother’s 
bare, ‘yet distinguished household, he had always 
found himself something more attracted by Cicely 
than her elder sister. Hildegarde was a true 
Framleigh. Cicely was a trifle less decided and 
majestic, less cold and more girlish, and now 
and then he had fancied was rendered somewhat 
timid by the barren state around her. It was 
Polly who brought Cicely to his mind, and it was 
the sight of Polly’s simple beguilements which 
suggested to him a new idea. Long ago he had 
heard Cicely wish to see London, and it had not 


that it was within his power to gratify her wish. 
But now, what if he should make up his mind 
to ask her to come, for a few weeks, at least? 
His rooms were well furnished, and his landlady 
a quiet and reliable person. It would make very 
little difference in his expenses, so little, that it 
was not worth the while to deny himself; and if 
he was not quite sure that it would be a success, 
at least they might try the plan. If Cicely did 
not find it agreeable, he could send her back to 
Yorkshire when she was tired, and she would 
have’seen London, and enjoyed a temporary ab- 
sence from ‘‘ Bareacres,”’ as satirical people were 
fond of calling the impoverished Yorkshire es- 
tate. : 





CHAPTER VI. 
CIcELY. 
So, at last, he made up his mind, and wrote to 
Cicely and his mother, preferring his request, 
and in a few days came a slim, sweet-scenied 
note of reply, and it was Cicely herself who had 
been allowed to write it. 

‘Dear Gaston did not know how surprised 
and grateful she was,” she said. “She had 
wanted so much to see London. He must please 
to accept many thanks. Mamma was kind enough 
to say she might come. So, if he pleased, she 
would be with him on Saturday.”~ And then, 
after a few more timid and half-restrained ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and a stately message of 
sisterly affection from Hilda, she remained his 
‘ obliged Cicely.” 

He looked round his parlor, after reading the 
letter, and then rang for his landlady. 

««T am expecting a visit from my sister,’’ he 
said, when the good woman came, ‘‘and should 
like you to make suitable preparations for her 
comfort. If there should be anything lacking, 
that a young lady will require, I shall be obliged 
to you if you will let me know,” 

He had but vague ideas of feminine require- 
ments, and though, from the wreck of his former 
grandeur, he had preserved relics enough to give 
his apartments a certain air of elegance, he was 
by no means certain that they would suit a femi- 
nine taste. 

“They are certainly brighter and more attrac- 
tive than the parlors at ‘ Bareacres,’’’ he said, 
with a dreary smile, as he gave his second glance 
of inspection. ‘‘ And Cicely understands all about 
my changed fortunes.” 

He really was almost eager for the girl’s arri- 
val, and yet he was conscious that, on both sides, 
there would be some slight embarrassment at- 
tendant upon their meeting. It was such an 





occurred to him, in those days of his prosperity, 





unusual thing for him to have done, and had 
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been, he knew, so utterly unexpected by all 
parties. ; 

Through some oversight, Cicely had. not told 
him at what time she would arrive, and, accord- 
ingly, as was most natural, he hit upon'the wrong 
hour, and missed her. 

It was Saturday evening when she came, and 
he having been down to the station, returned to 
the house, and found her there awaiting him. 

She was stanjing before the fire when he en- 
tered the room, and, hearing the door open, she 
turned to confront him with. something of trepi- 
dation manifest in her greeting. 

‘‘T am very sorry, Gaston,” she said, extend- 
ing atimid hand to him. ‘‘ You have been to 
Easton Square to meet me, have you not? It was 
very careless to forget to tell vou when the train 
would arrive.” 

He took her hand, and, bending down, kissed 
her cheek, and though there was perhaps more 
courieousness than actual affection in the caress, 
there was still a touch of warmth in it that he 
was not prone to exhibit. 

‘* Don’t speak of it,’” he said. ‘‘I am glad to see 
you, Cicely. It was very kind of you to come.” 

He drew a chair up for her, but remained 
standing himself, feeling a little at a loss. He 
did not know exactly what to say, in his novel 
position; and Cicely herself sat looking at the 
fire, with a bit of additional color, and ,a slight 
air of embarrassment. 

‘‘Tt was very kind of you to come,’’ he re- 
peated. ‘I have not very much to offer you, 
and, to be honest, perhaps it was selfish to ask 
you, now, when I have so little, but—but, I re- 
ally felt the need of some companionship, and I 
remembered that you had said, long ago, that 
you wished to see London.” 

Cicely looked up at him, her girl’s face both 
surprised and touched. Could it be possible that 
he, Gaston, whom they had all so admired, 
could have felt so lonely that he could even wish 
to see her? He spoke of having little to offer, 
hut the room she sat in, and the ones Mrs, Batty 
had shown to her, did not.look as if he could be 
so very poor. Perhaps it was just the contrast, 
the old hopeful, luxurious life, that made him feel 
things so much. 

“Ah, Gaston,” she said, glancing round at 
the pretty apartment, and flushing quite brightly, 
‘‘you never lived at the Grange, you know. If 
you had, you would think such a pretty room as 
this was an actual little paradise. Just think of 
that bare, mournful, immense Grange parlor ; 
one’s voice used to sound actually hollow in it. 
I like this so much better, and I am sure I shall 
enjoy being with you, so much.”’ 


Pee 

He looked so pleased that she was quite reas. 
sured... She had. come there, feeling no slight 
awe of him, and wondering how -he would:re 
ceive her, and how she would be able to entep. 
tain him at all. She had felt a great fear of 
boring. him with her insignificance. But now 
her spirits began to be on the ascendant. If he 
was low-spirited and dull, perhaps she: could 
amuse him, after all, and he would not find her 
so stupid. And, on his part, he found that her 
mere presence had done him good. She was, 
pretty girl, tall and willowy in figure, and with 
all the Framleigh characteristics of delicate regu- 
larity of features, graceful air, and noticeable 
carriage, this. last. softened greatly, however, by 
her extreme girlishness and that touch of tim- 
idity. He could not help observing this timidity, 
and observing, too, that it had increased, instead 
of decreasing, since he had last seen her, It 
was manifest, even in her movements, and showed 
itself, not only in a certain hesitance to express 
her opinions, but in the very look of her fawn- 
like eyes. They were absolutely ‘ fawn-like,” 
those brown eyes of hers, her brother told him- 
self, though he was by no means the sort of man 
to indulge in high-flown comparisons. It was 
quite astonishing how he felt himself warm to- 
ward the girl, and how he unbent, in spite of 
himself. Gradually he discovered that he was 
making confidences, actually talking to her about 
the state of his affairs, and the result of his 
changed fortunes. He had: meant to hide from 
her all that he could, but the innocent pleasure, 
and almost grateful interest she displayed in his 
simplest speeches, led him on. 

Tea, too, with Cicely at the head of the table, 
was such a different meal from that he was ac- 
customed to finding it. Seeing him so gracious, 
the girl brightened, and found courage. Her 
guileless, unworldly chatter amused him, some- 
how or other, and changed the current of his 
usually listless thought. It was a simple, un- 
pretending, sauce enough, but its flavor had 
fresh piquancy of its own. And then, when tea 
was over, she was encouraged to explore a little, 
to move here and there, about the room, admiring 
his, possessions, looking at his pictures, and turn- 
ing over his books, so evidently exhilarated by 
her freedom, and so easily pleased, that she was 





rea'ly a new sensation, Py 

When she came to his side, to bid him good- 
night, before going to her room, he held her hand 
lightly, for a moment, 

“ And you, think you can amuse yourself for s 
few weeks, Cicely ?” he said, feeling almost eager 
to hear her reply. * 

“I think I shall be sorry when the time comes 
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for me to go back,”’ she said, ‘‘ You—— Oh! 
: don’t know how dreary it is there, Gaston,’ 
ins pretty desperation. “‘If you wanted me, 
snd—and mamma would not object, I am sure I 

should like to stay here always.” 


“Really ?"’ he asked. ‘‘ Really, Cicely 2” 

« Really—indeed !”’ she answered. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘It is very good of 
you.” And he reieased her hand with a positive 
feeling of relief. It would have stung him, even 
more than he was aware of, if she had seemed a 
thought less warm, or a shade less in earnest, 
than she so plainly was. 

So she was domiciled with him, and fell into 
her place so readily, and seemed to enjoy it.so 
much, that it was not long before he began to 
wonder how he had managed to exist without her 
loving companionship. The majority of women 
must be very much alike-in their homes, he fan- 
ced, for she had just the charming way he had 
observed in Polly herself. She touched up his 
room, and gave it a certain air; she evidently 
greeted his incomings with delight, and she de- 
plored, his absence, He found buttons on his 
gloves, feminine works of art on his toilet table, 
and elegant, inexpensive novelties in his parlor. 
Altogether, he was a happier man than he had 
been for months. 

But judge of Teddy Popham’s surprise, when, 
not having chanced to see his friend for a week, 
and, consequently, not having heard of the change 
in the programme, he made an unceremonious 
entree into the bachelor’s parlor, one night, and 
found himself face to face with a tall, bgautiful 
young creature, who rose and stood before him, 
blushing, but siill retaining that Framleigh air of 
graceful state and ceremony. 

‘‘[—I beg pardon, I am sure!’’ stammered the 
young man, blushing himself, most brilliantly. 
“T really was not aware that Framleigh——”’ 
And his pause fully expressed the height and 
depth of his honest confusion. 

“Tam Capt. Framleigh’s sister,” said Cicelyp 
with ready tact. ‘‘I think you must be his 
friend, Mr. Popham. I have heard Gaston speak 
of you, often, Mr. Popham. Pray be seated. I 
am glad to see you.” 

Teddy was quite overwhelmed by her beauty 
and pretty dignity. Being an admirer of the 
Framleigh air in his friend, he found it inde- 
scribably charming in this fair creature, who 

dso unc of its existence in herself. 

“T am waiting for Gaston now,” she said. 
“We take tea at this time when we do not dine 
late. He will be pleased to find you here, I am 
sure,”’ 





evidently appreciated her efforts to set him at 
ease, that, in a very few minutes, Cicely began to 
find herself playing her, part. of hostess, .with 
marvelous aptitude. , He. was, Gaston's friend, 
and fond. of Gaston, she discovered. ; So, of course, 
it was quite correct to endeayor to.entertain him- 
And, Teddy was readily entertained. It would 
have been almost. entertainment enough, to have 
merely looked at, and admired her, as she. sat 
opposite to him, with her fair, idle hands folded 
lightly on her knee, her slender body leaning a 
trifle forward, her face turned toward him. 
When Framleigh made his. appearance, he 
found the two quite enjoying themselves. Cicely’s 
low, sweet laugh greeted him, atthe head of the 
stair-case, and. when he entered the room, she 
was looking even prettier than usual. 

‘‘T am glad you have come at last, Gaston,” 

she said. ‘‘Mr. Popham must be quite bored by 
me; he has been here half an hour?” 
And then Teddy found himself beguiled into 
remaining to take tea with them. Exhilarated 
by Cicely’s presence, at the head of the table, he 
so enjoyed himself, that he became quite bril- 
liant. It was almost like passing an evening in 
the square parlor across the way,.even though 
there was such a wide difference between the 
types of the two girls. And thinking of this, he 
could not help wondering what they would think 
of each other—how Polly would like this lovely, 
simple, stately young creature, and how Cicely 
would comport herself, if she should chance to 
meet with Polly. 

“She is the loveliest little thing,” he said to 
Polly, the very next day, in describing his ex- 
perience. ‘‘The loveliest littlething. Or, stay! 
I should not say that, for she is anything but 
little. Fact is, I believe she is nearly as tall as 
you are, Polly. But she is the sort of girl one 
feels inclined to apply diminutives to, in spite of 
a certain stately air she has, which reminds one 
of Framleigh. You should see how she carries 
her little head, by Jupiter! It is set on her 
charming throat, like a lily on itsistem. And 
even while she looks at you, with her innocent 
eyes, in that soft, girlish sort of way, you feel a 
trifle awed by the unconscious, regal curve of the 
little slender neck. You just ought to see her, 

Polly.” 

“‘She must be worth looking at,’’ returned 
Polly. ‘Only I think I should like her better 
if she was less like Framleigh.” 

«Well, you see,’’ Teddy answered, «+I am fond 
of Framleigh, and you are not.”’ 

It was queer enough, that, the very evening 
after this conversation ‘took place, Framleigh 





Teddy thanked her, almost gratefully, and so 





eame into his parlor, and found Cicely standing 
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behind the curtains, intently watching the win- 
dow of the house opposite. 

“Oh, Gaston!” she exclaimed, the moment she 
caught sight of him. ‘‘Docome and look at this 
pretty girl. I have been watching her all the 
evening. They have such a bright fire in the 


room, that I can see her quite distinctly. I never 
saw such a handsome creature in my life. Isn’t 
it just like a picture ?”’ 


Framleigh went to the window, and looked 
across. It waslikeapicture. The firelight filled 
the small room with warmth and glow; it danced 
on the numerous prettinesses which were Polly’s 
own creations; on the rustic flower-stands and 
brackets, on the bright hearth and thick, fleecy, 
crimson rug, and on Polly herself, who stood on 
the rug, putting a brilliant cluster of scarlet ver- 
benas in her hair, and looking at herself in the 
mirror over the mantel-piece. 

‘¢ Only see how handsome she is,” cried Cicely. 
‘¢ There was an old woman in the room with her, 
a few minutes ago, and the girl was making her 
laugh. I wonder who shecan be? Do you know, 
Gaston ? I almost fancied I saw Mr. Popham call 
there, this morning.” 

‘Perhaps it was Popham,” answered Fram- 
leigh, rather failing in his effort to speak un- 
concernedly. ‘‘He knows them very well. She 
—she is an actress, and her name is Pemberton.’’ 

Cicely’s countenance quite fell. 

**An actress!’’ she exclaimed. ‘Oh, dear, 
how dreadful! Shelookslikealady. AndI did 
soadmire her.” Thisin such a disappointed tone. 

“You may continue to admire her, with per- 
fect safety to yourself,” said Framleigh, a trifle 
dryly. ‘She is a lady.” 

Cicely looked up at him, sensible of feeling a 
slight shock. His expression was an irritated 
one. Was it possible that he knew the girl, and 
—and even admired her too? What would mam- 
ma and Hildegarde think? What would they 
say? Was it possible that an actress could be a 
lady? Cicely knew her mother’s and sister's 
views upon the subject; but since she had been 


, 


with Gaston, she had been allowed & wider range 
of thought, and had dared to flutter out once’ or 
twice into a new world of opinion, though, of 
course, she had not dared to fiutter far. 

**Do—do you know her?” she ventured, 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘I know her.” 

“Oh!” timidly. ‘Is she nice, Gaston?” 

“*Nice!’’ he repeated. ‘I scarcely know what 
thatmeans. Itis not aman’s word. But I think 
she is what women call ‘ nice.’”’ 

** And clever ?”’ 

“People think so.’ 

** Do you think so?” 

Yes, I may as well confess that I do. 

“Gaston,” hesitatingly, after a moment’s pause, 
“Do you know her very well? You do not goto 
see her now.” 

“I went to see her, until she was kind enough 
to tell me to stay at home,”’ not a little bitterly, 

‘Told you to stay at home !”’ exclaimed Cicely, 


aghast. ‘Told you to stay at home! How dare 
she! Why, she cannot be a lady!” 
“That is a matter of opinion. It was I who 


made a clumsy idiot of myself, my dear Cicely, 
and it served me right,” in a burst. 

There was his confession. There was a revela- 
tion he had never before made even to himself, 
He had come to it, by degrees. He had come to 
it through months of secret rebellion, and through 
divers struggles to retain that characteristic hau- 
teur and frigidity of his. He had held himself 
grandly aloof, as he thought, from any parleyings 
with conscience; but they had been going on, 
nevertheless, and gradually they had been con- 
verted in spite of resentment and pride. Bah! 
Let him give it up, and own himself conquered, 
however hard it was. It was useless to ask him- 
self now, whether his heart was touched, or not. 
It was touched, and he knew it was. He too had 
lost the victory. He too had fallen inta the care- 
less net of this indifferent young syren. He 
had fallen in love with Pretty Polly P., just as 
‘Teddy Popham had done, long ago—even he} 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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T’ve bid thee adieu, home and friends of my childhood, 
T’ve taken my leave of the haunts that I love; 

Each pleasant retreat in the meadow and wildwood, 
And each shady walk through the orchard and grove. 


T’ve paid my last look to the vines I have watered, 
That grow by the side of the low kitchen-dvor; 
Where often at eve’s witching hour I have loitered, 

To breathe the perfume I shall drink in no more. 


T have bidden adieu to the friends who have met me, 

At morn, noon, and night, with some welcoming wore 
Whose hearts of affection will never forget me, 

"Till death has di i each delicate chord. 


‘My heart is oppressed with a burden of sorrow, 
No pencil of mine will’ attempt to portray; 
But let me not dampen the hopes of to-morrow, 

Tis duty that calls me, and I must away. 
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BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





Tuzy have been a havin’ children’s parties 
to Jonesville this winter, and Josiah was crazy 
fo goto ’em, but I hung back; says I, “we are 
jo old to go.’’ Finally, they was goin’ to have 
one to Deacon Lowdey’s, and Josiah, says he, 

“Samantha, do less go to that party.” 

[glanced almost coldly at his bald head, and, 
says I, 

“If you had gin me the invitation 50 or 60 
years AZO, I might have fell in with the idee.” 

“Qh,” says he, ‘‘ we won't try to go as chil- 
dren, we will go as grown-up folks.” 

“] should think as much,”’ says I. 

But I kep a hangin’ back, and Josiah kep a 
ugin’ me. Wall, that very day, Betsey Jane, 
Josiah’s sister, come to stay a week with us, with 
her two little children, and when them children 
found out there was goin’ to be a party of little 
children; right next door, they was perfectly 
wild till we had promised to go and take ’em. 

lots of old folks did go, but I would have 
jung back then, if it had been the relatives on 
my side. But every married woman, and espe- 
cally every step-mother knows just how it is; 
you will put yourself out a little more to please 
the relations on his side, than on yours; and 
then they will abuse you enough to your back. 

Little Tryphesa was about eight years old, and 
béin’ twins, Tryphena was of the same age. 
They was real good children, but bein’ brought 
upin a back place, they hadn’t never had many 
children to play with ;-and they was most tickled 





to death with the idee of seein’ 20 or 30 little; 
children all together, and playin’ with ’em. 

Tryphena felt awful bad to think she had for- . 
got her doll, and so not wantin’ her put to shame ; 
by not havin’ as good playthings as the rest of 
the little girls, her mother and I laid to and 
made her as handsome a rag-doll as I ever put 
eyes on. 

Thomas J. made some real wild-lookin’ black 
eyes with his lead-pencil, and painted it’s cheeks 
with some red paint we had by us. And we 
made it a dress out ot pink calico, and I took a 
pair of my old under-sleeves for a petticoat. It 
looked first-rate. And Tryphena said she guessed 
there wouldw’t be any of the rest of the little 
girls that would have any better playthings than 
she would. 

Tryphesa was a great, good-natured lookin’ 








boy, with big, honest-lookin’ blue eyes, and a 
white face, and a white head, and a nose that 
wanted a good deal of tendin’ to, and didn’t get 
so much attention from its owner as it needed. 
Howsumever, I thought a good deal of him, he 
was so good-dispositioned. But I see he felt bad 
to see that Tryphena had such a neat plaything 
to carry to the party, and he hadn't nothin’ to 
show off with, only a pin-box made out of elder. 
So I beset Josiah, when he went to Jonesville, to 
got him a little mouth-organ, and I iaid to and 
whittled him out a top, out of an old spool. So, 
I can tell you, they felt pretty neat when we got 
em all dressed for the party. 

Betsy Jane, though like me she has her failins’, 
is an awful neat and equinomical woman, but 
she has always made her boys wear aprons till 
they was 10 years old; she won’t let ’em take 
’em off a day quicker, for she says it saves their 
clothes, and keeps ’em clean. But Tryphesa 
looked well. His hair was parted on one side, 
and was combed up over his mother’s fingers on 
top, so it kinder stood up from his head like a 
rooster’s comb, only it was white as milk; he 
had on a pair of lightish gray pantaloons, but- 
toned onto a waist, and a good, new gingham 
apron, that come up high in the neck, with a 
little white ruffle pleated into the neck. He look- 
ed well. 

Her mother always dresses Tryphena just as 
she used to dress at her age. She had on a good, 
new plaid woolén dress, made plain-waist, and 
high in the neck, and her hair hung-down her 
back in a long braid, with a black bow on the 
end on it. There wasn’t no trimmin on her 
dress, only a white ruffle in the neck, and it was 
made pretty long, and she had on white panta- 
lettes tied on with her stockins. I say she was 
dressed in a sensible way, and looked well. 

We calculated to get there jest about sundown, 
thinkin’, on account of the children, they would 
want us to come early and go early. But we 
had unexpected company to supper, so we was 
belated, and didn’t get there till half-past six. 
And the two twins worried awfully, for fear it 
would break up before we got there, and be all 
over with. 

But, good lord! there wasn’t a soul there, 
when we got there, only Deacon Lowdey’s two 
little grandchildren, little Lowdey, and Celestina 
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Wilkins, she that was Celestina Lowdey’s boy 
and giri They had come to their grandpa’s the 
night before, and they sot all dressed up on the 
sofy. Lowdey wuzzn’t far from the age of Try- 
phesa, but he looked like a little old man ; he had 
on a vest, and aplaited shirt bosom, and a breast- 
pin. And her dress was all puckered, and ruf- 
fled, and fixed off like a woman’s, and she had 
a collar on, and a handkerchief pin, and a string 
of beads, anda bow. And they both had a anx- 
ious, uneasy look to their faces, that made ’em 
look as old as their grandma. 

Then they sot on the sofy, and didn’t pay a 
mite of attention to Tryphena or Tryphesa. They 
acted as if they felt above ’em, and it madded 
me, for if their father’s debts was paid, they 
wouldn’t be worth no more than common folks, 
and anyway, Betsey Jones’ husband could buy 
em out twice over. But they acted awful up- 
pish, and I wouldn’t have made.a move toward 
gettin’ acquainted with ’em. But them two 
twins, as I said, are the best dispositioned chil- 
dren I ever see, and I see ’em kinder edgin’ up 
toward the sofy, and actin’ kinder friendly to- 
ward ‘em. But they sot there with their noses 
up in the air, in a awful proud spirited way, 
and didn’t seem to want to have anything to do 
with ’em. I see Tryphesa take out his pin-box 
and show it to Lowdey, and he looked awful 
scornful on to it, and then he showed him his 
mouth-organ, and offered to let him takeit. But 
Lowdey got up then, and walked off to the win- 
dow, and stood there a lookin’ out. But Try- 
phesa was so good-natured and honesi, that he 
followed him, and goin’ up behind him, says he, 

“Tl bet I can lift you up.”” And he clapped 
both arms round him, and lifted him right offen 
his feet. 

‘‘ What do you mean by imposin’ on a gentle- 
man? Set me down! set me down! I say.” 

But Tryphesa is as strong as a young ox, and 
he held on to him. And it was worth a dollar to 
see that little old man held up with his feet up 
in the air, a strugglin’ to get away. 

Jest at that very minute the door opened, and 
two little girls came in, or I spose they was little 
girls. They looked about as much like ’em as 
Celestina did, and when Lowdey ketched sight on 
’em he gave a fearful howl, and it seemed then to 
jest get through Tryphesa’s white, honest head, 
that he was a plaguein’ of him, so he let him 
down, and Lowdey turned right round and struck 
him. 

«Lemme lone,” says Tryphesa, and I don’t 
know but he would have struck back, but I inter- 
fered, and parted ‘em, and wiped Tryphesa’s 


inane 
In the meantime Tryphena hadn’t been a 


havin’ any easier time out with little Celesting 
I seen her take her doll out’en its blanket, ang 
show it to her, and ask her if she had got any, 
and if she ‘didn’t love to play with ’em,” 

“I did when I was young,’’ says Celestina, 
‘But I should be ashamed to play with ’em a 
our age.”’ ; 

I'd a been glad to have took her across my 
knee that very minute. But sot-still, and heard 
Celestina go on a tellen’ Tryphena ail about the 
parties she had attended to, and the trimming on 
her dresses, and how the girls all envied her, be- 
cause the boys paid so much attention to her; 
and then I heard her ask Tryphena “if she wag 
engaged ?”’ 

“T don’t know,”’ says Tryphena. “ Be you?” 

“‘T have been, but it is broke off now.” 

*« Oh, yes, I guess I have had it too, for I broke 
out all over; mother give me some saffern-tea,” 

Just at that minute, a hull flock” of children 
and grown-up folks came in, and I didn’t hear 
no more of their talk. 

I ’sposed the little children, if they got tired 
of their dolls, and tops, and mouth-organs, would 
play blindman’s buff, or squat pison, or mebby 
the boys would play horse a little; I thought like 
as not Mrs. Lowdey would let ’em; I know I 
should if they was to my house, for boys will be 
boys, and I love to’see the little folks enjoy them- 
selves. 

But, good lord, first I knew a fiddler struck up 
playin’, and if you will believe it, them boys 
walked up to them little girls, and asked ’em to 
dance with ’em, jest as cool as if they had been 
from 30 to 40 years old. I never was so took 
down in my life. To see them little creeters, not 
much bigger than clothe’s-pins, a walking up, 
and offerin’ their arms to them babys. And to 

see them babys a tossin’ their heads, and flirfin’ 
out their dresses, and nippin’ along jest as if they 
was of age, and more too. I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it if I hadn’t seen it with my own eyes. 

Tryphesa looked on to ’em with his mouth 
wide open, for quite a spell, and so did Trypena, 
for nobody asked ’em to dance. As I say, they 
all treated ’em like underlins. Jest because they 
acted like children instead of old folks, they was 
odd ones, cats in a strange garret, and was 
treated as such. 

Pretty soon the two twins sat down by them- 
selves in a corner, and went to playin’, as happy 
as kings, with their doll, and top,. and mouth- 
organ, for bein’ children yet, the hadn't lost 
the faculty of bein’ made happy with little things. 
I see they was enjoyin’ themselves, and I went 





nose, for I see that it needed a friend. 


to visatin’ with some of the neighborin’ wimmen. 
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Se 
Bat I sat where. I could hear, fur I was deter- 


mined to keep my eye out on the two twins, and 
ifthey went to openly puttin’ on’em I was bound 
to interfere and take their part. 

Wall I got to visatin’ away as busy as could be. 
[was just.a tellin’ the Widder Tubbs how I made 
my yeast, hers had failed, when I heerd some 
voices right behind me, just, by the parlor door. 

“My dress has got more flounces on it than 

has, Netty Bobbet.”’ 

“Wall, I don’t careif it has. Mine cost more’n 
yours. Mother said it did, and Lowdey Wil- 
kins says mine is the prettiest, and I am goin’ to 
the next party with him, so there! He jest in- 
vited me.” 

“Wall you are a mean thing, when you know 
hehas been a waitin’ on me all winter. I be- 
lieve you asked him to go with you, Jen Smith.”’ 

“You tell a big story! He’d rather gone with 
me all the time, only he thought I liked Johnny 
Jones better'n I did him. Somebody got up the 
story that 1 was engaged to John Jones, jest to 
keep Lowdey from payin’ attention to, me, and 
I'll bet it was you, Nett Bobbet.”’ 

“Johnny Jones don’t like youamite. He told 
me jest now, when you was a dancin’ with Low- 
dey Wilkins, that your nose was bigger’n a barn.”’ 

I didn’t set to hear any more of their talk. I 
thought I would go out and see if there was any- 
thing I could do to help Mrs. Lowdey about the 
supper, for I thought it bein’ most 8 o'clock, she 
would be a gettin’ it, so the children could get 
home by nine o’clock. But she wasn’t makin’ 
no move about getten’ supper, and I not wantin’ 
to interfere in another women’s house, went back 
into the settin’ room. 

I stood in the door a minute a seein’ ’em dance, 
and as I stood there, Condelie Lowdey came and 
stood by me. He is Deacon Lowdey's brother, a 
bachelder, but he tries to act young, and goes 
round in young company, but he is as old as I 
be if he is a day old. He is a master hand for 
usin’ big words, but he haint got the faculty of 
gettin’ ’em into the right places always. Says he 
tome, as we looked on and see them little old 
men and wimmen caper round and dance, says 
he, 

“How sweet! oh, how sweet! are the innocent 
pleasures of infantacide. Have we not been 
infants ourselves, Josiah Allen’s wife?’’ 

Says I, ‘That haint much of a conundrum. 
You know we have, sometime ago though,’’ says 
I, dryly. 

“Yes,” says he, in a sentimental tone. ‘I 
find that youth has its enjoyments ; but oh, some- 
times when my young heart is, wrung by the hol- 


how bitterly I long for the artless pleasures of 
infantacide.”’ 

I moved away from him, for I never could bear 
him in my young days. I thought I would go 
and, see how the two twins was a gettin’ along. I 
started toward the corner, where they was, when 
I came across a little feller, seemingly about 7 
inches high, a weepin’, and wipin’ his streamin’ 
eyes and nose on his jacket sleeve. 

“What is the matter, bub?’ says I, in a 
pityin’ tone. And I was_at the same times 
feelin’ in my pocket to see if I hadn’t part of a 
stick of candy for him, when he broke out, 

‘‘She is a dancin’ with anotherman. She pre- 
tended to make fun of him to me, and now. she 
has gone off and is a dancin’ with him, when ‘she 
promised to dance with me. And I brung her 
here in my cutter, and ’Ill never wait on her to 
another party as long as my name is John Smith.” 

And again he drawed his jacket sleeve over his 
streamin’ eyes. I.see that his troubles Was too 
deep for me to grapple with, so I left him, and 
went up to the corner, where the two twins was. 
I see that Tryphena had gone to her mother, for 
sunthin’ or other, a pin to fix her doll, I guess. 
And there was a little girl a talkin’ to Tryphesa. 

Jest as I came up. she says to him, 

‘* Who be you doin’ to marry ?” 

‘‘Nobody,’’ says Tryphesa, a screwin’ on the 
top of his pin-box. 

“Oh, yes, you must. Everybody marrys,’’ 
says she. ‘* You must marry somebody.” 

‘¢ Who must I marry ?"’ says Tryphesa, who was 
always on thegiving hand, and willin’ to accomo- 
date. 

«¢ Somebody that you love devotedly,”’ says she. 

‘¢ Well, then, I'll marry mother,” says he. 

«« Oh, you tant marry your mother.”’ 

** Wall, then, I’ll marry father, 

‘Oh, you tant marry a man.” 

‘‘Why not?” says Tryphesa. 

Oh, betause you tant, You must marry some 
dirl that haint no relation to you.” 

‘* Well, I'll marry you.” 

«‘Oh, I am doin’ to marry somebody else, Dow- 
dey Wiltins, I dess.”’ 

‘‘Well, who can I marry?” says Tryphesa 
kinder out of patience. But he got over it in 3 
a second, for a better dispositioned child I never 
laid eyes: on, and says he, “I don’t care about 
marryin’ anybody to-night. Hear this organ,” 
and he went to blowin’ on it. And a little feller 
walked up, and asked that little old girl to dance, 
and she took his arm and moved off. Just then 
I heard a snickerin’ and a laughin’ right by the 
side of me, and I looked round, and there stood 





lerness and depravity of the world, I long, oh, 





two or three of them little old men and wimmin, 
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a laughing at the two twins, making light of ’em, 
I ’spose, because they wus playin’ with a doll, 
and a top like children. Lowdey Wilkins was 
the head one, laughing and scorfin’, and says I, 

“You can laugh and you can scorf all you want 
to,” I said. ‘‘ You little fools be off.” 

They kinder sneaked off, sort o’ skeered, and 
the two twins went to playin’ again. Wall, there 
they kept it up, a dancin’ and a flirtin’, and a 
actin’, and it ran along 10, 11, 12 o’clock before 
there was a-sign of supper. Then they began to 
make a move, and I laid to and helped. But 
about $ past 10, I guess it was, I thought I would 
go into the settin’ room, and see how the two 
twins was a gettin’ along. And there they lay, 
fast asleep, a prettier sight I don’t want to 
see. 

Tryphesa sot on the floor a leanin’ back aginst 
a red rockin’ chair, with his head oa the cushin. 
His hair had fell back from his face, and his face 
looked as white as snow aginst the red moreen. 


And the room bein’ midlin’ warm, his checks ; 


and lips was red as roses, and his hair crinkled 
in kinder moist rings round his forward. And 
little Tryphena lay on the carpet with her head 
in his lap, and her doll hugged up tight to her 
bosom. Two roses couldn’t have looked any 
sweeter or more innocent than them two faces, 
as they lay there with such a innocent, happy 
look that was more than 3 a smile, jest as if the 
angels was whisperin’ somethin’ pleasant to ’em 
in confidence. I was admirin’ of ’em awfully in 
my own mind, when a troop of them aged 
children come up, and, says they, 

‘* See them babys, fast asleep !” 

I never see a more scornful tone, and I spoke 
right up, and says I, ‘‘ What of it; what if they 
be asleep,” says I, “there is no danger of your 
bein’ asleep. You are wide enough awake. You 
are awake to things that you hadn’t ought to 
even ketch a glimpse of for 20 years to come; 
jealousy, and heart-burnins, and flirtations, and 
rivalries, and vanities, and vexations of spirit. 
The careless, happy, innocent sleep of these two 





i 
twins you never can sleep*agin in your whol 
life; for the peaceful sleep of childhood neve 
comes but once. And I don’t blame you for it, 
so much as I do them that waked you up % 
early. I am sorry for you, you poor little creeters, 
to think you are waked up so early in the mornin’ | 
of your lives, when you ought to be dreamin’ of 
nothin’ more feverish than dasies and buttercups 
with the mornin’ dew on ’em, and here you be, 
waked up for good, to the feverish watchfulnéss, 
and cares, and anxieties that never goes to sleep 
agin. Iam sorry for you from the bottom ‘of my 
heart.” 

Then I took up one twin, and Betsey Jane 
took up the other, and we carried ’em up stairs, 
and laid ’em on Mrs. Lowdey’s spare bed. 

Well, if you will believe it, them children kep 
up thir dancin’ ; and supper never was on the 
table till it was a goin’ on 1 o'clock. 

Josiah wanted to start for home the minute we 
got through eatin’. I'll bet that man won't be 
80 crazy to go to any more of ’em; he seemed to 
be glad enough to get away. We never waked 
up the two twins ct all; but we carried ’em out 
to the sleigh, one atatime. Betsey Jane and I 
we put their things on, and Josiah carryin’ ’em 
follered ’em out, and as we went by the supper- 
table, there they sot, still a eatin’. Little creeters, 
that had ought to have eat their bread and milk 
and gone to bed at 8 o’clock, there they sot, in 
the dead of night, a stuffin’ their little stummicks 
with cold meats, and chicken pie, and I scream, 
and pickles, and hot coffee, and rich cakes, and 
mince-pie, all crazy with excitement, strong 
enough for folks of from 40 to 50 years. 

I couldn’t hardly keep from sithin’ under the 
emotions the scene rose up in my mind, and I'll 
bet a cent, if I had had time I should have al- 
most cried. But I hadn’t no time, then, so I 
turned sadly away, and follered after Betsey 
Jane. And the last thing I heard was Condelie 
Lowdey a sayin’ to somebody, 

«Oh, how sweet, how interesting are the joys 
of infantacide.” 
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Ayr, as the moon at midnight in the sky, 
When stars shine dimly, feebly, silently, 

As if ashamed of their dependent light, 

When she s0 fair, so beautiful, so bright, 
Sheds one great tide of splendor, far and near; 
So o’er the whole world does my love appear, 
A goddess in her sweet magnificence, 


An angel in her childish unpretence. 

She is not brilliant, and yet she is fair; 
She is not haughty, but a queenly air 
Forever hovers round her perfect form, 
And lends to every move an untold charm, 
In short, she is the fairést ever seen— 

A child, an angel, and a beauteous queen! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE SECOND LIFE, 


” ETOC., ETC. 





hax. Nussson was dressing for the last act of 
Traviata ; the “‘ wait”’ was tediously long. Young 
fileuncr had ordered his brougham to the lower 
entreace of the opera-house. ‘ We will look in here 
fori moraent to see if you can find any of the old 
familiae races,” he said to’ Mr. Frost, ‘and, if 
not, wil drive round to the Lotos Club. You 
will meet half-a-dozen, at least, of the old clique 
there—Kuox, Ferris, and that set. Beyond an 
secasional flight to Paris and back, they have all 
been’ jogging on in the old way in New York, 
while you have been putting girders about the 
world: You’ve been a lucky dog, George. It’s 
wretchedly monotonous here.” 

“Yet New York is the freshest, most live 
place I have seen for many a day,” said Mr. 
Frost, eagerly surveying the boxes through his 
lorgnette. 

Falconer glanced at him furtively. 

His pale, blue eyes looked at everything in life, 
through their thin colorless lashes, with the same 
alm, furtive indifference; a habit he had learn- 
ed when he was a lad, and fancied it the cor- 
rect thing to be impassive and dlasé, Habit had 
become nature, now. As he scanned Frost’s 
cheeks, grown thin and ‘tanned in African jun- 
gles and Polar ice-floes, and his bright, keen 
eyes; it was not the chances of travel or change 
he envied him so much as the eager,’ boyish 
spirit which gave zest to even the tiresome bril- 
liancy of this scene. 

“Upon my word, Frost,’’ he said, laughing, 
“T believe that the muses and the pretty women 
give you as keen enjoyment to-night as when 
you were a smooth-faced boy in college.” 

“More, more!” heartily. ‘I’ve learned, at 
least, one bit’ of ‘wisdom, Falconer, as I neared 
middle age; and that was, to shut my eyes to the 
pricking shell of every nut, and to take ‘all the 
good I could out of the kernel.’’ 

‘But you must. have heard choruses far better 
trained than this ?”’ 

“The music which I am listening to always 
seems the finest in the world tome. There is 
good head—that old man’s in the box, opposite. 
It would serve as a.study for St.’ Peter, eh ?” 

“That is» Poole, ‘the fe stock-gambler,’’ 
with a shrog and sneer. ‘You heard of hit 
bulling the market wnfairiy, yesterday. No such 
swindling job this season.’ 














“Yes,” hastily. ‘No matter; the man must 
have fought hard against his nature to sink into 
such a harpy as that. That girl in the buff silk 
and lace; that is a pure face, Falconer.”’ 

‘* Made up! Made up! Enamel, and false hair. 
I venture to bet, George,” with an indulgent 
laugh, ‘‘that from Indus to the Pole, you have 
not found a single woman who was not beautiful 
in your eyes, or a model of every virtue.” 

** You give me credit for too much good nature. 
Now, there is a face which attracts me more than 
any other in the house, in the third lower pro- 
scenium-box.” 

** Oh, Mrs. Van Zandt! I’m a little surprised 
you should have chosen a popular favorite. She 
has been a noted beauty in New York for many 
years. She essays the role of a bel-esprit now, 
as her bloom is fading.” 

Mr. Frost did not lower his glass. “Beauty ! 
Bel-esprit?’’ he repeated, with a puzzled air. 
‘*T should hardly have ventured, from that face, 
to call her either the one or the other.” 

‘*Well, I care very little for women’s looks, 
myself. I don’t pretend to be a connoisseur. 
Horses, now, I do understand. But I should 
have thought Mrs. Van Zandt’s beauty beyond 
dispute.”’ . 

‘«T would haye judged that woman too sincere 
to essay to play any role,”’ said Frost, still look- 
ing steadily at the box. ‘‘ And as for bloom, she 
never can have had any.” 

‘© Eh ?” with a faint show of surprise. “It is 
not possible, now, that you can have meant Mrs. 
Van Zandt’s daughter all the time? If you did, 
it is the first time she was ever noticed, except 
as the most hopelessly ugly that ever Providence 
dence provided for a lovely mother.” 

Tt is an ugly face,’ calmly, ‘‘ but very at- 
tractive, as I said.” 

Falconer laughed; a shallow, jeering little 
laugh, which somehow suited him, as did his 
colorless hair and moustache. ‘‘ Come round to 
their box, then. There will be plenty of time to 
find all the men at the club after the opera is 
over, provided Nilsson is not as er ae an oe 
a time in dying, as usual.” 

“No. Let us go look up Ferris at once.” 
Frost was as full of half-superstitious fancies as 
when he was a boy. The woman’s face and the 
woman seemed to him worth study, as the most 
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curiously-genuine he had seen for a long time. 
He would not allow Falconer to be the medium 
which should bring them together. 

But the little man’s amusement at Frost’s ad- 
miration could not be repressed. He joked about 
it to every man whom they met at the club. 

“‘The Van Zandt’s ‘ugly duck’ has turned out 
to be a swan at last,” he told Ferris. ‘Frost had 
brought home a taste cultivated up to that stand- 
ard,’’ at which Ferris shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘You never fell under the lash of the young 
lady’s sarcasm, George, that is plain. She hath 

an eager and a nipping wit.” 

“She could have no cause of displeasure with 
me. I have not even been introduced to her.” 

‘No matter. She isan Arab, by nature. You 
are her enemy, by right of having been born.’’ 

Mr. Frost did not answer, He did not accept 
his opinions at second hand. Ferris’ prejudices 
only made him more determined to know and 
make a friend of the girl. } 

‘‘Come, come!”’ said Charley Knox, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘This is no place to discuss a lady’s 
temper, Ferris. What are you going to do about 
that mare of yours?”’ 

George Frost met Knox the next morning, and 
they sauntered into Goupils to see what there was 
new in pictures. In the inner room, one or two 
ladies were seated before a landscape, evidently 
fresh from the easel. Old Col. Nalley was with 
them, standing behind their chairs. 

“TI hope,’’ said Charley to Frost, ‘‘they will 
be careful'in their criticism. That is the artist 
beside them, poor little girl! She has her living 
to make somehow.”’ ' 

The colonel appeared to know who the. shab- 
bily-dressed little woman was, also, for, after 
watching her a moment, he perched -his glasses 
on his nose, and began, 

‘‘ As fine a bit of coloring as I ever saw!” he 
said. . ‘‘ Look at that sky, Mrs. Van Zandt. That 
is nature itself, madam. One can almost feel the 
wind blowing over that grass.” He caught sight 
of the girl’s flushed face and sparkling eyes, just 
then, and continued enthusiastically. ‘The painter 
of that picture has a brilliant career before her, 
or I am no prophet !”” ; 

“Yes, yes! But——’” ventured Mrs. Van 
Zandt’s soft voice. The colonel stooped and whis- 
pered to herand herdaughter, ‘Oh, it is really 
very finely done! The-only gem in the room!” 
said Mrs. Van Zandt, hastily, 

‘*T beg to differ with you both,”’ said'the young 
lady, goolly, ‘You are in an unusually chari- 
table mood to-day, or you would see that there is 
not a correct line in the drawing, nor a shade of 


tae 

“My dear!” Mrs. Van Zandt gave a Warning 
glance. 

‘©Nor a shade of color which has been given by 
an artist's hand,”’ pursued her daughter, quietly, 
‘« There is no life in any part of the picture, No 
impartial judge could find either promise or per 
formance in it.’”’ 

The young artist stepped back hastily, and let 
the room. George Frost flushed angrily, as he 
saw her haggard and shocked face. 

‘« My dear Hetty, how could you?” cried Mg: 
Van Zandt. 

‘It was the truth, as you know, mamma.” 

‘‘Ofcourse,”’ said the colonel. ‘‘ But the poor 
creature’s bread-and-butter depends on this work 
of hers.” 

‘She never will earn bread-and-butter by it, 
And the sooner she knows that the better.” 

Frost motioned to his companion, and they 
went out. 

“‘ Now there is a good deal of excuse to be made 
for Hetty Van Zandt,” said Charley, as (hey saun- 
tered down Broadway. ‘She has been always 
thrown in the shade by that brilliant mother of 
hers, and the shade is not a good place fora 
young girl to growin. There’s a time in every 
woman’s life, when it is natural that she should 
be first and brightest in the house. Poor Hetty 
has been admitted on sufferance, as one might 
say, since she was a baby. Her mother is per 
petually on the watch to cover up her defects, 
and make the best of her, just as the mother hen, 
in Anderson’s story, apologizes for her ugly duck 
ling. That sort of thing, when it becomes chronic, 
you see, chronic in a woman’s life, has a very de 
pressing effect on her, George; very depressing.” 

‘I can understand that; but not why it should 
make her hard or belligerent.” 

Knox’s good-natured countenance was over 
cast; he could not hear a street cur abused with- 
out putting in a disclaimer. 

‘Hetty (I knew her as a child, and I forget 
and call her Hetty) Miss Van Zandt began with 
a morbid sense of her ugliness and inferiority, 
Her belligerence, as you call it, is an armor she 
puts on to cover & too sensitive nature.’’ 

‘* I certainly found nothing in her face to indi- 
cate cruelty, such as she showed to that poor 
girl; ‘for it was cruelty.” 

The two men met again that evening at a ball, 
given by Mrs. John Livingstone, and stood for 
awhile looking at the dancers. 

‘‘ There is a good deal of genuine beauty among 
the old Knickerbocker families, in both men and 
women,” said Frost. 0; 

‘«Yes, and here are the best types of it. Yet 
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Boe 
ig certainly very little beauty, George,” glancing 
significantly to a small figure, in a dark, quiet 
dress, which made an odd contrast to the bril- 
liant mass of color. 

“Because there is something in the face that 
does test them.’ 

“Looking at the Van Zandts, eh?’ said Fal- 
eoner, coming up behind them. “The daughter 
js apparently ten years older than the mother. 
What is the use of dressing herself like a grand- 
mother if she is plain ?”’ 

Frost, a few minutes later, was presented to 
his heroine, and became dissatisfied with her on 
the instant. There certainly was no reason for 
coming to a ball, in a dress as disagreeably con- 
gpicuous for its Quaker-like primness and stiff- 
ness, as her mother’s was youthfully gay. ‘There 
was no reason why the moment he was pre3ented 
toher, she should lose the half-sad, wholly-sin- 
cere expression which had attracted him, and 
bristle into the look of a sentinel ; suspicious of an 
enemy. ‘She need not challenge me with her 
eye to mortal combat,’’ he thought, irritably. 
“Nobody in the room has so kindly a feeling for 
her as I have, I suspect.” 

. The kindly feeling was in danger of evapora- 
ting before the evening was over. Mrs. Van 
Zandt had that royal gift, possessed by so few, of 
making everybody pleased with th lves, and 
that without a word of uttered flattery. Her 
daughter, on the contrary, appeared ‘to take keen 
delight in stripping off their self-complacency, 
and forcing each man to see himself as his worst 
enemy saw him. She had a curious skill in doing 
this, while preserving, outwardly, the tone and 
manner of thorough good-breeding. 

Charles Knox was the last victim. Apart from 
his kindly nature, and a certain plain, practical 
sense, Knox had little to commend him in s0- 
ciety. With man he was simple and direct in his 
manner ; but with women ‘he invariably attempted 
artistic and literary subjects; and, unless. skill- 
fully aided, inevitably made an absurd failure. 
He received no aid from Miss Van Zandt. She 
sat placidly waiting, in absolute silence, while he 
stammered, and finally broke down, extricating 
himself, his round, boyish face in a blaze of mor- 
tification. 

Mr. Frost was left alone with her. It some- 
how suited his feeling toward her to speak as 
though they had always known each other, and 
that thoroughly. 

“A word or two from you,’’ he said, quietly, 
“would have covered poor Knox’s mistake, and 
saved him much pain.” 

“And a womanly woman would have spoken 
it?” turning on him quickly. 











‘“‘T did not say that, Miss Van Zandt.” 

“But you thought it ?”’ 

“Tf you think it, why do you not act on it?” 

The heat that had risen to her sallow cheek 
died out. 

“There is a superfluity of curtesy in the 
world,” she said. ‘It is wholesome for Mr. 
Knox as for all of us to face the truth now and 
then. When a man sees that he is but a bungler, 
and incapable, he will rate himself at his proper 
value.” 

‘*Women,’’ pursued Frost, calmly, “are too 
partial in their view to set the true value on any 
man. Charley Knox has solid qualities, which 
far outweigh any petty social deficiencies. He 
is just, for instance, and loyal to his friends. It 
was only this morning I heard him defend an 
unpopular woman valiantly, simply because she 
had long ago been his playmate.’’ 

She looked at him keenly. Not a glance point- 
ed his words. - But she understood them. A 
sudden, curious change passed into her face. He 
fancied that the tears stood in her eyes. Catching 
sight of Knox, at the other side of the room, a 
moment later, she motioned to him to come to 
her. 

“Pray, give your seat to Mr. Knox,” she said 
to Frost, with more cordiality of manner than 
she had yet shown. ‘I have something to say 
to him.” 

Charley took the place, smiling, but awkward, 
and a little scarcd. All that she said was, “I 
hear that you have spoken of me kindly, and I 
want to tell you that I don’t deserve it from you; 
80 let there be no more of it.”’ 

Mr. Knox.made no reply whatever. His silence 
convinced her that he had more sense than she 
had given him credit for. She turned full on 
him, and held out her hand, precisely as a man 
would do; but there was a pathetic, flickering 
smile in her eyes, which only could come from a 
woman. ‘You may think as well of me as you 
choose,” she said. ‘Iam not so rich in good 
opinions that I can spare any.”’ 

Charley grasped her hand cordially, and set- 
tled down comfortably in the corner of the seat. 
He thought he and Hetty Van Zandt were friends 
now for life; allies, intimates; and was there- 
upon preparing to be confidential, when she said, 
coldly rising, “It is not necessary for you, how- 
ever, to do penance by entertaining me. I have 
bored too many young men this evening: they 
have been unusually kind and amiable,” and, 

with a distant bow, she vanished out of the door 
behind them. 

‘*Where is she gone, Knox?’ asked Frost. 
coming up, anxiously. 
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‘*IT suppose to the ladies’ dressing-room, to 
mope alone, until Mrs. Van Zandt is ready to go 
home. My sister tells me she finds her there 
almost every night, pale and sleepy, and with 
& tongue as sharp asa dagger. Jenny thinks it 
is pride and ill-temper.that makes her hold her- 
self aloof, but I think it is a consciousness of in- 
tolerable loneliness.”’ 

Two or three weeks passed, but Mr. Frost 
made no progress in finding the kernel of this 
nut; and, despite his boasted skill in avoiding 
irritation, its shell was too sharp-set with prickles 
not to cause him discomfort and disappointment. 
Perhaps the chief disappointment lay in the fact 
of Miss Van Zandt’s utter indifference to him. 
He had the sense to know that he was of a dif- 
ferent make of man from the inexperienced, im- 
mature young fellows who crowded fashionable 
New York drawing-rooms that winter. Surely, 
he thought, he was not unworthy of a few hours’ 
pleasant intercourse, for that, he told himself, 
was all that he asked from her. 

Early in April he went down to spend a week 
or two in acountry-house near Flushing. One 
damp, cloudy morning, he rode out as usual for 
an hour's canter, before breakfast, on an unfre- 
quented road running along by the Sound. It 
was too early for the villagers to be astir. The 
dawn had broken redly over the water, but the 
sun would not rise behind the long stretch of 
woods to his left for an hour. Now and then he 
passed a field, where the ploughman was turning 
up the yellow mould for the potato-planting, or 
met a sleepy clam-fisher coming home with his 
basket half-full, and the mud yet undried on his 
bare knees. 

To anybody else the prospect would have been 
unmeaning, and tame enough. But Frost drew 
in the cold air, noted every far-off sparkle on 
the leaden water, every tinge and shade of deli- 
cate green on the fields of early wheat, even 
found something to admire in pasteboard villas 
and chatteaux that had grown up, like mush- 
rooms, on either side of the road. The pale 
wisp of smoke, rising from a chimney, against 
the reddened sky; a yellow daffodil, growing out 
of the fence corner; the scamper of a young colt 
in the field, racing against time, all helped to 
make the hearty young fellow’s eye brighter, 
and his sunny temper readier for another cheer- 
ful day. Even his horse had caught a quicker 
pace, since he belonged to Frost, than he had 
ever known before, and had developed certain 
gay and mischievous tricks more clever than 
agreeable. 

Frost had reached the point where the bridle _ 


road ran into the turnpike, and was about to} self was shaken. 








turn homeward, when he saw a man running w 
meet him, and beckoning violently for him tp 
quicken his pace. 

Beyond, dimly seen in the still, heavy mist, 
was an overturned cart, or wagon, a horse stand. 
ing beside it, and a group of dark figures seated 
on the ground. According to his habit, Frog 
was on fire in a moment, and put his horse to the 
gallop. 

‘‘What has happened? What can I do?” he 
shouted, before reaching the group. 

‘* Lend me your horse, to bring a doctor,” 

With one glance at the man’s face, Frost threw 
himself off, and held the horse for the other to 
mount. ‘‘ You look hardly able to manage him,” 
he said, as he gave the bridle into his trembling 
hands. 

‘Yes, Iam able. It is my wife that lies dew], 
yonder. The child may be saved.” 

He galloped off, and Frost hurried on. In an- 
other moment he was at the scene of the accident, 
A light Jersey-wagon lay shattered in a ditch, 
which ran along side of the road; the horse, still 
terrified, and panting, stood beside it. On the 
ground lay a child, a little girl, with its head 
supported by a heap of grass. Her face was 
colorless with pain, but she was watching intel- 
ligently a woman who was kneeling over her 
mother, loosening the tight-fitting gown. 

‘¢‘The woman is dead,’’ said Frost, in a low 
voice. ‘Had you not better look to the child?” 

‘She is not dead,” without looking up. “1 
feel a motion at her heart. Help me to lift 
her.” 

As she turned toward him, he saw that the 
speaker was Hetty Van Zandt. But it was no 
time for conventional feeling. 

Frost had picked up a good deal of surgical 
and medical knowledge, knocking about the 
world, outside of the limits of civilization. He 
examined the woman hastily. 

‘* She has only: fainted, as you say, Miss Van 
Zandt,’’ he said. ‘Her arm is out of place. 
Put your hand here. If yon can hold herfirmly, 
I may be able to set it.’ 

«Go on.” 

With a skillful twitch and pressure, the arm 
slipped back into its socket. The woman opened 
her eyes with a feeble groan, then closed them 
again. 

“I am afraid she has some internal injury. 
She looks to me as if she were dying,’’ said Miss 
Van Zandt, without looking up. She had no 
time for that. She was absorbed in «her patient. 
Frost could not but notice how firm and tender 
was her handling, and yet how terribly she her- 
There was something in her 
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— 
intent, anxious eyes, and her broken voice, very 


like the incertitude and weakness of a child. 

«Her husband,” she said, ‘thought she was 
dead. If I could give her back to him alive! 
What do you think? Oh, her breath is going!” 

She threw her arms about the woman in terror. 

«You will stifle her in that way,” said Frost, 
drawing her back. ‘I do not think she has had 
my other hurt than that in her arm, and the 
shock of the fall.” 

He tried to speak with calm authority ; but he 
was ashamed to know how moved he was; ‘and 
that it was not by the sight of the woman on the 

nd, who was, perhaps, dying, but by the 
spectacle of the living one, leaning over her. The 
ple, homely face, upturned to his, was almost 
beautiful, so clearly did the womanly, tender soul 
shine through it. 

Miss Van Zandt, who would have kept her 
self-poise before any principality or power, and 
through all social dilemmas, lost command of her- 
gif with this laborer’s wife, and began to sob, 
and beg her back to life, with passionate words. 

“She breathes still! Oh, my dear! my dear! 
Tor your husband’s sake! And the child—only 
think of the child! I’m sure you'll not die. 
You'll get well. There now! You're better 
ilready,’’ lifting up her head gently in her arms. 

The man returned at that moment, bringing a 
doctor, whom he had met by the roadside. He 
threw himself off his horse, and took his wife by 
the arms, when he saw her alive, as though he 
were going to shake her. ‘* Why, Susy, it’s you, 
is it?”’ he said, his face growing red. 

Hetty Van Zandt drew back near Frost. She 
glanced at him, laughingly; but her eyes were 
full of tears, and her chin trembled. 

That is not dramatic joy,” said Frost, laugh- 


“No. But it is real.’’ 

The doctor. a young, intelligent-looking man, 
‘beckoned them both at the moment, and maile 
them of use in holding bandages. ‘‘I will take 
your wife and child home. It isin my way,” he 
said, curtly, when he had done, to the husband. 
“You can follow on foot,” and bowing, in a busi- 
ness-like way to Frost and Miss Van Zandt, he 
drove slowly off, leaving them standingin the road. 

“ And after that adventure——?”’ said Frost, 
looking at her with a laugh. 

“You must come home with me to breakfast. 
Iam with the Dyoers, and was out for a walk, 
when I saw this poor woman thrown. It was 
you brought her to life after all.” 


Was it that she had been stirred to the very 


depths of her nature? Or was it the early morn- 


which he made, leading his horse and looking in 
her face? It is certain that this was the woman 
whom he knew Hetty Van Zant to be, when first 
he looked into her sad, significant eyes, but whom 
he had never found before. She was wholly off 
guard. The sad eyes sparkled with fun, or turned 
to his appealing as a child. She was confiden- 
tial, inconsequent, absurd. It was the frank 
meeting of two old friends, between whom exists 
the most perfect freemasonry, and in which 
neither has a thought of self. 

‘*T shall not go in to breakfast,’’ he said, paus- 
ing at the gate. ‘ But may I come back, and go 
with you to find me patients? Weare ees a 
ble for their cure.’ 

Old. Mrs. Dycer watched Frost and his com- 
panion, that evening, as they passed down the 
lawn. ‘Hetty is herself with a young person at 
last,”’ she said to her husband. “It is only old 
men and women who know how loveable the 
child is.” 

During the next week, Frost spent every day 
with the Dycers. He, at least; learned how love- 
able was Hetty Van Zandt. He followed her to 
town. The next night he entered the quiet, old- 
fashioned parlor, where Mrs. Dycer sat reading. 

«IT came to say good-by,”’ he said. ‘*I sail to- 
morrow in the Scotia.” 

The old lady took off her glasses, and looked 
keenly at him. 

“No!” forcing a laugh. “I goalone. Miss 
Van Zandt has refused me—scornfully, I might 
say. She certainly did not temper her ‘decision 
with any gentieness.”’ 

“« My dear boy, 1 could have told you this long 
ago. The man who wins Hetty Van Zandt must 
first remove her fortune, or her ugly face. She 
is haunted so perpetually by the last, that she 
believes the other is the only inducement which 
can bring any man to woo her, even you.” 

‘‘She should have keener insight,” quietly. 
‘As she has not, there is no hope of any love 
between us.’’ 

Frost did sail on the Scotia, and for two or 
three years was lost to the view or knowledge of 
New Yorkers. Whether be disappeared into Si- 
berian snows, or Australian jungles, nobody 
knew. 

It was in the early spring of ’72, that Falconer, 
crossing the street at Marseilles, one windy morn- 
ing, met a burly man, in a shaggy coat, his face 
covered wiih beard and mustache. He halted, 
looked after him through his thin lashes, super- 
ciliously. 

“I know that fellow,’’ he said to his com- 
panion, a penniless young count, who found it 
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is a New Yorker, who traveled all over the world, 
to come home, and fall in love with the ugliest, 
most sarcastic woman in it. She rejected him, 
and he has been a vagabond and wanderer ever 
since, unable to heal the wound.” 

“These love matiers are incomprehensible. 
A species of sorcery—magnetism, or what you 
may choose to call it.” 

The idea of Frost’s incurable wound, however, 
appeared such an inexhaustible joke to Falconer, 
that he made search in the hotels for Frost, and 
finally meeting him, was greeted cordially, as 
usual, by that. warm-blooded fellow, who made 


~ no inquiries, however, concerning America. 


Mr. Falconer, therefore, volunteered some in- 
formation, watching him keenly over his cigar. 
“‘T return in the Ottawa, on Tuesday. Nice 


vessel. Less motion than any I know. Some 
other New Yorkers aboard. Painter and the Van 
Zandts ?”’ 

“ Perfectly.” 


‘‘ Daughter’s unmarried still. Very good brand, 
these cigars, Frost.’’ 5 

‘Fair enough. Have you. seen Galignani to- 
day? There is some American gossip which you 
will be interested in.” 

There seemed no hope for any questions from 
Frost; so, after half an hour, Falconer broached 
the subject again. ‘‘The worst failure we have 
had for years was that of Stirling. He pulled 
down the Van Zandts. They banked with him. 
They are well-nigh penniless, I learn, That is 
what is taking them home now.” 

Frost nodded indifferently, as Falconer thought. 
He rose to go, having missed his joke. 

“Cured, even of that jagged wound, like the 
rest of us,’ he thought. ‘‘ When shall we see 
you in New York, Frost?’ he asked, lighting his 
cigar. 

«You will not lose sight of me,’’ quietly. ‘I 
sail on the Ottowa.”’ 

For two or three days of the passage, Miss 
Van Zandt kept her cabin; for two or three days 
after she appeared, she received only a passing 
bow, or a few pleasant words of greeting from 








PAAR 
her old lover, It was with no slight surprise, 
therefore, that, one evening, when alone on deck, 
she saw him come toward her, with 8 curious aiy 
of quiet and steadiness upon his face. 

He sat down beside her, deliberately, 

** You look,’’ she said, smiling, ‘like a Seotgh 
Trishman, who has made up his mind. I don 
know any better type of determination thay 
that.’ 

“IT have been making it. up for four years, 
That is long enough in which to determine oy 
an act, or to prove it sincere; isn’t it?” 

She smiled again, but the sad eyes suddenly 
gathered watchful meanings, and ‘turned op 
him. : 

*‘T have a prejudice in favor of blunt frank. 
ness in all matters, even the most delicate,” he 
said. ‘*So have you, Miss Van Zandt.” 

** So have I,” gently. 

‘¢ Then ”? He looked her directly in the 
eyes. ‘Three years ago I loved you. I be 
lieve God meant me to do it. I certainly never 
had loved another woman. You rejected me, 
I felt that you cared for me as you did for 
no other man, and I feel it now. I was told 
that some question of money, some suspicion of 
my motives came between us. There can be 
now no such question. 
are alike poor. I can work for us both. I——’ 

He rose, moved about in his repressed excite- 
ment, came hastily up to her, and held out his 
hands. ‘I wonld ask nothing better of God 
than to know you trusted me!” 

She put her hand frankly in his. 
mad, morbid creature. 
man being until I knew you.” 

*«* And, now—— ?”’ 

Mr. Frost did not think it worth while to finish 
the question. He sat down, holding her hand 
tight clasped in his. He did not eyen know that 
Mr. Falconer was watching him from the lar 
board deck, debating on his sanity. 

The ugly face was more beautiful to him than 
any Madonna’s; and what mattered it what Mr. 
Falconer thought of it? ' 
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Nor in high places joy abides, 
But in true souls it seeks repose ; 

As heart’s-ease pines for warm hill-sides, 
Or lowly vales display the rose. 


We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
Bat we have feet whereby to climb, 


By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The steep declivities of Time, 


As the Egyptian pupil trod, 
By mystic step, the air, to Heaven, 
So we may reach the throne of God, 
Walking the way divinely given. 
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«flow many cows do you keep this summer?” 

«Five, replied my sister Patsey, leaning back 
jn ber chair, and looking tired. 

«@h, one more than we keep! We have only 
four,” returned Mrs. Lemming, briskly. <<‘ Do 
you salt your butter when you first take it out of 
the churn, or in the second working?” 

«When I first take it‘from the churn. When 
do you?”’ ariswered Patsey. 

So there they droned and droned, until I 
wished them both at Botany Bay. I know I 
could make butter if that was my business, and 
not talk incessantly about it; but some people 
can’t even knead a loaf of bread without making 
adraught on somebody’s sympathy. 

“Mercy me!” cried Mrs. Lemming, at last, 
jumping up in a sudden heat. ‘It is time I was 
at home, seeing to setting the milk, for Joshua 
can’t be trusted more than the cat. He will be 
sure to strain it in a wrong place, even if he has 
to hunt for one.” 

Then she bustled home, knitting as she went, 
and leaving her ball of yarn on the floor behind 
her. 
And the robins sang and sang in the maples, 
and the buttercups lifted golden chalices thickly 
along the meadow over the wall, thirsty for the 
coming rain, where the tree-frogs prophesied in 
shrill music. And just then a face appeared at 
the open window on the opposite side of the 
room—a face like the disk of the harvest moon. 

That was Joshua’s. 

“Where is ma’am?” he asked, with a little 
snicker. 

He never said anything without a snicker. 

“Mrs. Lemming has just gone honie. 
went across the garden, so you missed her. 
thing happened ?”’ said Patsey. 

Patsey always says three times as much as is 
needed, she is so kind. > 

“Oh, nothing—nothing in particular. Only 
ma’am has company, that is all,’’ replied Joshua, 
with another snicker. 

“Who has come?’’ asked Patsey, with curi- 
osity tingling through her fingers, and peeping 
out of her eyes. 

Joshua's face grew broader and brighter. 

“Some of the folks from Stovemudges, I take 
it,” said he, stretching his mouth into an inverted 
rainbow, and starting off on a run. 
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In the meantime, Mrs. Lemming proceeded 
homeward, unmindful of singing robins, golden- 
chaliced buttereups, prophetic tree-frogs, and the 
coming shower. She was thinking of her dairy- 
shelves, covered with rich, round cheeses, brim- 
ming tin-pans, and jarsof cream. But she forgot 
them in-the surprise that met-her at the door. 

The front door, that always was kept shut, and 
locked, and bolted; for fear of thieves, and flies, 
and dust, stood wide open, and upon the thresh- 
old stood a little creature, no taller than a gar- 
den lily, and quite as dainty and sweet. One of 
those beings that seem akin to blossoms and birds 
and butterflies. 

‘Bess its heart!’’ cried out Mrs. Lemming, 
with sudden motherly fondness. ‘Whose child 
be you?” 

The little one looked up with a shy smile. 

“Don’t you speak though. Let me guess on 
you!” continued Mrs. Lemming, looking sharply 
at the wondering child. 

Yes, Julia Conklin !”’ said she, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration. ‘‘ You needn’t tell me you 
do not belong to her, because you do, blue vein 
in your forehead and all. Julia Conklin, sure 
enough! Ofall this world! Where is your ma, 
there?” 

But she was answered by a rustle, and rush, 
and voice upon the stair, as down came Julia 
Conklin, sure enough. 

“Well, well, is it really you ?”’ cried the farm’s 
mistress, shaking her guest violently by the 
shoulder, and ending by a hearty kiss on each 
cheek. ‘Julia Conklin! What is your name 
now ?”” 

‘‘ Howell!” replied the guest, smiling, and 
returning ‘the caresses in a more refined and 
graceful fashion. 

And then for an instant Mrs. Lemming must 
have forgotten her dairy and her kitchen, as, to 
her infinite surprise, Mrs. Howell sunk upon the 
lowest step of the stair behind her, and putting 
her face in her hand, began to cry like a worn- 
out, homesick child. 

It was at this very point my sister Patsey 
reached the open door behind them, winding the 
unbroken: yarn’ upon the ball Mrs. Lemming 
dropped upon our floor, along the way after her, 
like another Queen Eleanor. But it was not much 
of a ** Rosamond’s bower” she found at the end 
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of her worsted clue. It was the commonest kind 
of an old, red farm-house, where she arrived just 
soon enofgh to hear Mrs. Howell say, “Oh, 
Eunice, my marriage is a failure !’’ 

Then Patsey dropped the ball, and ran back 
home before anybody saw her, in a perfect tingle 
of wonder and excitement. For Mrs. Howell’s 
brother George and my sister Patsey had been 
engaged off and on for ten years, and this hap- 
pened to be one of the offs. So she was accord- 
ingly all behind in the family affairs, although 
full of interest. in them as ever. 

‘¢ What. can be the trouble between Mr. and 
Mrs. Howell, Eleanor?” she ejaculated, over and 
over, and over. 

Now I have my ereniention’ s old-fashioned 
stately home, and along with it, I fancy, Ihave 
something of her stately character. Anyhow, I 
have not, and. never did have, any of my sister 
Patsey’s way of interesting herself in a'l the com- 
mon, every-day things that are to me insipid and 
wearisome. So I was tired out,.over and over 
and over, with her perpetual dwelling upon this 
one subject. 

‘‘T don’t suppose anything is the matter, par- 
ticularly,” said Ivat last, rather impatiently, per- 
haps, ‘‘ Julia Howell is an exaggerated, intense 
creature, always either up onthe tenth wave, or 
else down at the very bottom of the ocean, along 
with sea-weed and dead-men’s bones; and, be- 
side, now you and Gvorge have broken off, it isn’t 
anything to you, anyway.”’ 

Patsey made no reply to these sensible words, 
but immediately seized the mop, and ran into 
the dairy to wipe up some drops of spilled milk. 
Probably she was crying, and, being an econom- 
ical soul, she would not waste even her tears. 

She said no more about the Howells that night, 
but her nose was desperately red all thie evening, 
and She grated her teeth in her sleep most un- 
mercifully, which is a trick of our family when 
they are anywise disturbed. I dare say she 
thought I was very hard-hearted and cold- 
blooded; but I declare I do hate mewling and 
red noses of all things. If one has anything on 
one’s.mind, why don’t, one.scold and have done 
with it? Ido. 

The next morning, while I was up stairs cur- 
ling my hair, and Patsey was getting breakfast, 
I heard Mrs. Lemming’s voice in the room below. 
Of course. I scorn listening under any cireum- 
stances, but, I happened, just then, to lay down 
my brush, and go toward the stovepipe that comes } 
up into my room on its way to the chimney, and 
conld not help hearing Mrs. Lemming say,in 
her, coarse, common way, ‘‘I shan’t take no for 


Directly after Patsey knocked on the stove. 
pipe, (she knows how I hate that sound of knock. 
ing on the stovepipe, it always goes right through 
me,) but said, in a mild quaver, 

“Coming down soon, Eleanor? Mrs. Lem. 
ming wants I should go home with her, if you 
can finish the breakfast.’’ 

Then she went off, for, of course, I couldn't 
refuse, though there I was, my hair  half-done, 
and everything left on my hands half-done, which, 
as everybody knows, is ten times harder than to 
take a thing in the beginning, and do it one’s 
own way. But off she went, and off Abe staid 
half the morning; and I was left to wonder what 
there was to wonder about. 

At last, when she couldn’t possibly stay any 
longer, I saw her coming home through the 
garden with a gait like a tipsy elephant. My 
sister Patsey may be good, but she is not graceful, 

I was shelling beans for dinner,~and kept 
about my work without speaking, till she had put 
away her ‘‘ bunnet,’’ and pottered about doinga 
great. deal of nothing at all. After a time, in 
her pottering, she came near the table by which 
Isat at work, and then I saw om her finger the 
self-same ring I had seen there so many times 
before. George Howell’s engagement-ring, that 
had been back and forth every time their en- 
gagement was renewed or broken off. i 

It looked as much as though it had been made 
by a blacksmith as ever, with its great square, 
vulgar red stone, and with gold enough, if well- 
hammered out, to cover Webster’s Unabridged. 

“Oh,’’ said I, ‘‘ has George come, then?’ for, 
looking up, I saw Patsey’s eyes at. their old trick 
of glowing like a couple of light-houses. I knew 
it as well as I did the spots and darns on my 
green-silk dress: and that peculiar shining was 
never to be seen when she and George were out 
of sorts with each other. 

Patsey’s face went the color of a maphuilii 
in October, as I spoke, but she pretended not to 
hear, and I went on as though I was not speak- 
ing to her. 
and troubled feeling to have a question utterly 
ignored, even if one doesn’t care a pepper-corn 

for the answer. So, I went on, addressing my- 
self to the pan of beans before me. 

*«Tt seems to me, my dear,’’ said I, «that I 
should have waited at home for a young man to 
come and see me, if he wished to, but perhaps I 
shouldn’t. Perhaps I should go half way to meet 
him. Very likely.” 

That stirred her up, and eet. hee mouth.) I 
knew it would. 

‘¢ I didn’t know George was there when I went 





an answer, so get your ‘bunnet,’ and come along.’’ 


over, and he wasn’t, either,’’ she replied, rather 
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jnconseqtiently, turning the color of a cherry- * Oh, Mr. Howell was as distracted as his wife, 
tree in May. when he found she had really gone, nobody knew 


“Well, why don’t you tell me about it ?’’ said 
J, ready enough to be interested in anything 
worth the trouble. 

Patsey, on her part, was quite ready to talk to 
an attentive listener, which she knows I always 
am, when I listen at all. 

«Poor Julia Howell !’’ she began, with quite a 
family air alrcady. ‘*She has been in such a 
sate as never was. She is so nervous and im- 
pulsive, with no more brains than a Clina doll, 
soy time. And Mrs. Lemming had no more idea 
what to do with her than she would have what 
todo with a mermaid. She couldn’t skim her, 
churn her, or bake or iron her; so, she came 
over for me, in sheer despair.” 

At this point my sister Patsey, who is herself 
as practical as washing-day, looked up at the 
dock, just going eleven, then at me, leaning my 
hands on the edge of the pan, and listening to 
her with all my faculties. Then she stopped her 
story abruptly, and went for the bean-bag and 
the dinner-pot. 

“How material you are!’’ I cried. ‘I do be- 
lieve, Patricia Prime, you will rise from your 
grave to see that the turf be straightened! Never 
mind dinner, but finish what you are telling. 
What is the matter with Julia Howell this time?”’ 

“What is the matter with Julia?’ repeated 
Patsey, proceeding to fill the dinner-pot from the 
tea-kettle, and to put a stick of wood in the stove. 
“I don’t know, I am sure, unless it is lack of com- 
mon sense. In the first place, she and her husband 
seem to have a strange effect upon each other, 
though they cannot live apart, and love one an- 
other to distraction. But they never agree about 
anything. If Julia wishes to live in the city. he 
is immediately insane on the subject of farming, 
and if she takes a fancy to housekeeping, he 
takes a fancy to boarding. As George says, they 
never look on the same side of the shield,’’ con- 
tinued my sister Patsey, her face shining like 
sunrise at mention of George’s name. ‘“ It seems 
Julia had an idea that: Lilian needed sea-bathing, 
and so, of course, Mr. Howell had an idea she 
needed mountain air. Whereupon Julia, in one 
of her flighty pets, took Lilian, without saying 
word to anybody, and started off here to Mrs. 
Lemming’s. Then, as she can’t live a day with- 

out her husband, she has béen in hysterics ever 


where, and was frantic to start a dozen ways at 
once. George says he thinks he looked for her 
in every bureau-drawer and cologne-botile in the 
house. George has all the steadfastness and re- 
liability im the family,” continued my sister Pat- 
sey, with the pride of possession in her tone, 
“and he concluded at once she had come here— 
at Ieast he thought she might have,” said Patgey, 
correcting herself with a flush’ of consciousness. 
“So he came right along, and got here on the 
ten o’clock train.”’ 

Now, between you and me and that rose-tree, 
George has about as much steadfastness as a 
grasshopper. The Conklins are winning and 
handsome, and bewitching ; but, as a family, they 
are by no means famous for any of the plodding 
virtues ; and, it seenis to me, a girl of Patsey’s 
sense, and especially experience, must know it. 
Although, perhaps not, for we read of something 
beside justice that is always blind. 

But being interested to hear the end of the 
story; I let that underwitted remark of hers go, 
and hurried her on. 

“What did Mrs. Howell say when George 
came, and what did he say, and what did you 
say? How slow you are, Patsey! I could live a 
story sooner than you can tell one.” 

** Bless your heart, Eleanor, Julia had forgot- 
ten by that time, after talking with me, and 
drinking half-a-dozen cups of coffee, that she 
came down for anything more than a visit to her 
country cousin. ‘Well there, George! if you 
haven’t come,’ said she. ‘I didn’t know you 
thought of it, or I would have waited for you. 
How ‘did you leave Walter? Isn’t he coming 
down? I expected he would, to spend the Sabbath. 
Did he send any word by you?’ Just as unconscious 
and sweet as though she hadn't been driving every- 
body crazy all night. She is such a baby!” 

“ Well, but how about your ring?”’ persisted I. 

««Oh, Julia took it all for granted, and brought 
George right into the kitchen, where I sat putting 
on my rubbers ready to go home. I went out 
there soon as I saw him coming through the gate,”’ 
replied Patsey, glancing aside, and blushing again. 

«Then what ?”’ I asked impatiently, finding I 
must get her story by digging like a mole. 

“ Then Julia,” she answered, laughing: “ Julia 
flitted in like an apparition, saying, ‘George has 





since; and you can judge of Mrs. Lemming’s } 


state of mind.’’ 

** How flat! What a fool! Is that all?’ said 
I. “Well, what has this to do with your ring, 
and the look in your face, as though ten years 
had been added to your life ?” 


+ 





come on purpose to see you. Here is George, 
here is Patricia! Come right in this way!’ So 

there was nothing for me but to sit there, for I 
really supposed he had asked. for me, and I 
wouldn’t be impolite enough to run away then. 
And so we came face to face in that unpremedi- 
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tated manner, and as soon as I saw his eyes, I 
saw he was just as faithful and honest as_ ever. 
So it did not take many words to make all right 
between us. But we have to thank Julia, who 
never did a straightforward thing in her life 
before; for we could never either of us have 
taken the first step toward a meeting, thinking 
what we did about each others feelings. We are 
going to be married in September, and, oh, Eleanor! 
Iam happy as I can be!” 

'T believed her, for she put the potatoes in the 
dinner-pot, and drew out the old red table, as 
though she were moving te music. 

“Everything has its use,”’ said I. ‘I have 
often wondered what object there could be in the 
creation of such creatures as butterflies and Julia 
Conklin; but I see now. In the double-and- 
twisted state of your love-affair, with your pride 
and George’s peculiarities, any one with a penny- 
weight of brain would as soon have thought of 
finding a new world for Alexander to conquer as 





ee 
of trying to bring you two together. But «Bogy 
rush in where angels fear to tread’, and I am gla 
Julia Conklin was born.” 

This time the ring, with its red stone, lik 
Noah’s dove on the third sending forth from ihe 
ark, did not return to its giver. But after a fey 
more bakings, and churnings, and ironings, my 
sister Patricia ‘‘set herself’ to George Conkliy 
‘(like perfect music unto noble words.” 

This is how it happened that I am going 
alone with the bakings, and churnings, and iron. 
ings, for my father and a young patience-trye 
he has ‘‘secured’’ from the State Reform School, 
My. father always uses the word “ secured”? with 
a great air of triumph, whenever he falls upm 
a remarkably inferior specimen of boyhood; and 
in nine out of ten Reform-School boys that he 
has presented us with, this has been his fortune, 

And I find that I can do housework when it js 
my business, and not talk incessantly about it; 
just as I always said I could. 





OCTOBER. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES. 





WALKING among the withered leaves, 
This dreamy, soft October day, 

They seem like hopes whose fires have turned 
To disappointment’s ashes gray. 


Frail, faded leaves! Oh, Autumn wind! 
In memory of their vanished bloom, 

Waft them with gentle, tender breath, 
Poor waifs of Summer, to their tomb, 


Faded and dying, in their decay 
Yet linger gleams of red and gold, 
As hope clings to the saddest heart, 
Until each throbbing pulse is cold. 
Oh, weary heart! why strive with fate, 
Or cling to mournful memory ; 
Careless of all this mellow light, 
This Autumn pomp and pageantry. 





Why, when fate turns a page of life, 

Will lines we traced there haunt us yet, 
And o'er to-days unwritten page, 

Fling the dark shadow of regret? 


Fair is yon line of distant hill 
And valley, wrapped in their blue haze, 
Lit with proud Autumn’s splendid hues, . 
Yet lacks the charm of vanished days. 


Something I miss, perchance because 
Life’s morning hour for me has flown; 

Perchance it dims the gleam and glow 
That I to-day am here alone, 


Something we each and all must miss, 
As life’s long day drags slowly on; 
Some glory, which the lost years wore, . 

Or seemed to wear, is gone, 
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BY LAUBA H. FISHER. 





Dyine, Prince, and fast! 

None need question why ; 

The purple vine outpours of its wine, 
The gold is slain of the burdened grain, 
The flowers that hold too manifold 

A life must break, and I, 

Harvest-time, and I die! 

What is the weather, Prince? 

Answer not soft as in rhyme. 

Musical speech my tears ever reach, 





The wide, wide light has dazzled my sight, 


A Summer so fair I could not bear, 
Therefore, is it sad, or sublime— 
I die, and in harvest-time. 


Prince, is it nuon, or the night? 

Rans the river high? 

The thrush sings loud, Is it sun or cloud? 
No added gloom that I goso soon? _ 
Does nothing mind that I leave behind, 
Save you, my Prince? And I— 
Harvest-time, and I die! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 209. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Wii11am Jessup was dead, A great shock had 
cast him down with his face in the dust. Thus, 
blasted, as /: were, by a'sudden conviction of his 
daughter's shame, he had gone into eternity as 
if struck by a flash of lightning. 

A great change had come over him as his 
power of thought had revived. His brain had 
cleared from the dull mistiness which seemed to 
gather a haze over his memory. He had begun 
to see things clearly that seemed fantastic and 
dream-like till then. The events of that night 
when he received his wound, came out before 
him clearly in pictures. The figures that moved 
under the great cedar of Lebanon, the face he 
had seen for a moment gleaming through the 
darkness, everything came back to him with the 
vividness of thoughts that burn like fire in an 
enfeebled brain, when once fixed there, driving 
out sleep and everything but themselves. 

While Ruth had supposed her father restful 
and asleep, he had been lying on his sick bed, 
troubled by memories, tormented by doubts of 
hisown knowledge. Which were true, his memo- 
ries now, or the feverish ideas that had possessed 
his enfeebled faculties so long? 

Slowly and surely the truth grew upon him; 
facts arrayed themselves with facts, dreams 

melted away iato nothingness. He could reason 
clearly ; for, in the state of nervous excitement 
which sometimes comes with returning powers, 
after long wanderings, all his ideas were su- 
premely vivid. The power of motion seemed to 
have cleared his intellect. Then he remembered 
the letter he had written to young Hurst; twelve 
hours before he could not have given its import, 
or have repeated a word of it. But now, it came 
before him like the rest, almost joyfully, like a 
visible substance. He saw the very handwriting, 
uneven and irregular, such as he had left in 
copy-books years before, and such as rose up 
clearly in judgment against him now, Reading 
these great, uncouth letters in his mind, he groan- 
ed aloud. Every word had conveyed suspicion, 
every promise an insult to his master’s son. No 
wonder the young man had returned no answer. 








How could he hope ever to be forgiven for the 
suspicion with which he had wounded his daugh- 
ter, and the blacker charge covered up under the 
promises of that letter. 

The old man lay there, wounding himself with 
the most bitter reproaches. Into what fiendish 
dream had the fever of that shot thrown him! 
How had his poor brain been so poisoned ! 

That face, that man whom he had cast to the 
earth in his first rage, as we wrestle with a mad 
dog, which leaves its poison in our veins—it all 
came from him. The fever of an awful suspi- 
cion had fired his brain before the shot had 
ploughed its way through his chest, then deli- 
rium had fastened it there. The fruits were that 
letter, and the fading away of life and hope from 
the heart of his child. 

William Jessup started up in bed, as these 
thoughts came crowding to his brain. He would 
at once redeem the evil that had been done. The 
insult of that letter should be revoked. He 
would humble himself before his child, and con- 
vince her that in his sane mind he never could 
have wounded her with a doubt. 

Yes, it should be done at once; then, perhaps. 
he might sleep, for the intense working of his 
brain was more than he could endure. It was 
like the rush and thud of an engine, over which 
the master-hand had lost control. 

Ruth Jessup’s little desk lay open on a table 
close by the bed, where she had been -using it. 
Pen and paper lay upon it, inviting the sick man 
to act at once. He was still wrapped in a long, 
flannel dressing-gown, and his feet were thrust 
into slippers, which the hands of his child had 
wrought with scrolls of glittering bead-work and 
clusters of flowers—soft, dainty slippers, which 
made no noise as he dropped his feet over the 
bedside, and drew the table toward him with 
hands nerved to steadiness by firm resolution. 

Truly, that great hand shook, and the pen 
sometimes leaped from the paper as some sharp, 
nervous thrill for a moment disabled it. But, 
for a time excitement was strength, and to that 
wag added. a firm will: so the pen worked on, 
linking letter to letter, and word to word, until 
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the white surface of a page was black with them. 
Then he turned the sheet over, pressed it down 
with both hands, and went on until his task was 
done. 

By this time his eyes were heavy with fatigue, 
and a dusky fever-flush burned on his cheeks. 
He folded the sheet of paper, which was well 
written over, and directed it on the blank side 
to “‘ Walton Hurst,’’ then ‘he pushed the ‘table 
aside, leaned back upon the pillow, and gave 
way to the exhaustion which this great effort had 
brought upon him. Still, the poor man could 
not sleep, the brain had been too.much disturbed. 
While his body lay supine, and his hands were 
almost helplessly folded in his flannel dressing- 
gown, those deep-set eyes were wide open, and 
burning with internal fires. 

Thus the sun went down, and a glory of. crim- 
son gold and purple swept through the window, 
slowly darkening the room. 

All this time, Ruth was below, sad and thought- 
ful, gleaning a little pleasure from the fact that 
all was still overhead, which indicated a long, 
healthful sleep for her father, after his first effort 
to cross the room. She was very careful to make 
no noise that might disturb the beloved sleeper, 
and thus sat hushed and watchful, when the 
sweet shock of her husband’s presence aroused 
her. 

This noise had reached the chamber where Jes- 
sup lay. 

‘She is below,’’ he thought, struggling up 
from his bed. ‘‘This very hour she shall carry 
my letter to The Rest. This night she shall for- 
give me for doubting her, my sweet, good child. 
Ah, how did I find heart to wrong her so?” 

With the letter clasped in one hand, and that 
buried in the folds of his dressing-gown, the old 
man moved through the dusky starlight that 
filled his room, and down the narrow stairs slowly, 
for he was weak, and softly; for his slippers made 
no noise. He paused a moment in the passage, 
holding by the banister, then, guided by an 
arrow of light that shot through the door, which 
was ajar, stood upon the threshold, struck through 
the heart by what he saw—wounded again and 
unto death by the words he heard. — 

‘“‘It was true! it was true!’ The words said 
to him by that vile man jin the park that night, 
was a fact that struck him with a sharper pang 
than the rifle had given. His child—his Ruth, 
his milk-white lamb, where was she? ‘« Whose 
head was that resting upon her bosom? Whose 
voice was that murmuring in her ear ?”’ 

The pain of that awful moment made him reel 
upon his feet, 9 cry broke to his lips, bringing 
waves of red blood with it. His hands lost their 





te od 
hold on the door-frame, and his dead body fel] 
across the threshold. 

For a moment two white, scared faces looked 
down upon the dead man, then at each other, 
dazed by the sudden horror. Then Ruth sunk 
to the floor, with a piteous cry, and took the old 
man’s head in her lap, moaning over it, and be- 
seeching him to look up—to speak one word, to 
move but a finger, anything to prove that he wag 
not dead. 

Hurst bent over her, feeble and trembling, 
He had no power to lift the old man from her 
arms, but leaned against the door-frame para- 
lized, 

‘Oh, wipe his lips, they are*so red! Help 
me to lift him up,”’ cried Ruth, with woefal en- 
treaty. ‘He is not dead, you know. Remem- 
ber how he bled before, but that was not death. 
Help me! Oh, Walton, help me, or something 
dreadful may come to him.” 

The agony of this pleading aroused all that re- 
mained of strength in the young husband’s frame, 
He stooped down, and attempted to remove the 
old man from the girl’s clinging arms. 

**No, no!’’ shecried. ‘I can take care of him 
best. Bring me some brandy—brandy, I say! 
You will find it in—in the cupboard. Brandy, 
quick— quick, or he may never come-to!” 

Hurst went tothe closet, brought forth a flask 
of brandy, and attempted to force some drops 
between those parted lips, through which theteeth 
were gleaming with ghastly whiteness. 

‘He cannot drink!. Bring a glass. Father! 


father! try to move—try to swallow. It fright- 
ensmeso! Ah, try tounderstand! It frightens 
me so!’’ 


All efforts were in vain. Hurst knelt down, 
and, with a hopeless effort, felt for the pulse that 
would never beat again. 

“His head is growing heavier. See. how he 
leans on me! Of course, he knows—only— 


only——._ Qh, Walton! There is no breath!” 
whispered the poor girl. ‘ What can I do—what 
can I do?” 

“Ruth, my poor child, fear he will never 
breath again.’’ 


“Never breathe again! Never breathe again! 
Why, that is death!” 

“Yes, Ruth, it is death,’ answered the young 
man, folding the dressing-gown over the body, 
reverently, as if it had been the vestment of some 
old Roman. 

«Then you and I have killed him,” said the 
girl, in a hoarse whisper. ‘You and F1” 

The young man made no answer, but kindly 
and gently attempted to remove the body that 
rested so heavily upon her. 
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“Notyet—oh, not yet! I cannot give him up! 
He might live long enough to pardon me.” 

“If good men live hereafter, and you believe 
that, Ruth, he knows that concealment is. all the 
sin you have committed against him,” answered 
Hurst, gently. 

«But that has brought my poor—poor father 
here,” said the girl, looking piteously up into 
the young man’s face. 

He could make no answer, for he knew that by 
one rash act he had led that young creature into 
all this misery. 

“Ruth—Ruth, do not reproach. me! God 
knows I blame myself bitterly enough,’’ he said, 
at last. 

“Blame yourself. . Oh,‘ no! I alone am to 
blame. It was I that tempted you. I that list- 
ened—that loved, and made you love me. ' Father 
—father! Oh, hear this! Stay with us. Oh, 
stay in your old home long enough for that! He 
isnot in fault. He never said a word or gave 
me a look that was not noble. He never meant 
to harm me, or—or offend you. II alone am 
the guilty one.” 

“Ruth, Ruth! you break my heart, cliild!’” 
whispered Hurst. 

“Break your heart! Oh, no! Ihave done 
enough of that, miserable wretch that I am!’’ 
answered the girl, speaking more and more faintly. 
“IfI could only make him understand how mourn- 
fully sorry I am; but oh, Walton! I think he is 
growing cold. I have tried to warm him here in 
my arms, but his cheek lies chilly against. mine, 
and my—my heart is cold as—as his.’’ 

The head drooped on her bosom; her arms 
slackened their hold, and fell away from. the 
form they had embraced, and she settled down 
by her father, lifeless, for the time, as he was. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


A FunERAL moved slowly from the gardener’s 
house. Out through the porch, under the clus- 
tering honeysuckles he had planted, William 
Jessup was carried by his own neighbors; with 
more than usual solemnity, His death had been 
fearfully sudden, and preceding circumstances 
surrounded it with weird interest. That which 
had been considered a mysterious assault, which 
no one cared to investigate too closely, now took 
the proportions of a niurder, and many @ sun- 
burned brow was heavy with doubt and dread as 
they stood ready to carry the good man out of 
the home his conduct had honored, and his hands 
had beautified. 

Many persons out of his own sphere of life 
were gathered in front of the little cottage, seek- 








cloud, down the avenue. 


ing to console the poor girl, who was left alone in 
it, and to show fitting respect to the dead. Among 
these were Sir Noel and his household. Lady 
Rose came, quietly subdued. Mrs. Mason full of 
griefand motherly anxiety, took charge within 


doors, pausing in her endeavors every few mo- 


ments to comfort poor Ruth, whose grief carried 
her to the very brink of despair. 

Many people came from the village, where Jes- 
sup had been very popular, and among them old 
Storms, who, with his son, kept aloof, looking 
darkly on the crowd that passed into the dwel- 
ling. 

No one seemed to remark that the young heir 
of Norston’s Rest was absent; for it was known 
that he had taxed his strength too far, and was 
now paying the penalty of over exertion by a re- 
lapse which threatened to prostrate ‘him alto- 
gether. 

In the throng of villagers that came in groups 
through the park, was the landlady of the public- 
house, and with her Martha Hart, who was too 
insignificant a person for criticism, or the eager 
excitement of her manner might have arrested 
attention. But safe in her low estate, the girl 
moved about in the crowd, until the house was 
filled, and half the little concourse of friends 
stood reverently on the outside, waiting for the 
coffin to be brought forth. Then she drew close 
to young Storms, who stood apart from his father, 
and whispered, ; 

«‘ You beckoned me, what for ?’’ 

Storms answered her in a cautious whisper. 
Nodding her head, the girl replied, 

‘‘ But, after that, will you come to the public, 
or shall I——” 

**To the Lake House, after the funeral,’ was 
the impatient rejoinder. 

“I will be there, never fear.” 

With these words Martha glided off through 
the crowd, and, passing around the house, con- 
cealed herself in the thickets of blooming plants 
in which the garden terminated. 

From this concealment slie watched the funeral 
train file out from the porch, and wind its way 
down the head avenue of the park on its course 
to the church-yard. She saw Ruth, the last of 
that little household, following the coffin with 
bowed head, and footsteps that faltered in the 
short walk between the porch and the gate. 
Wickedly weak as the girl was, a throb of com- 
passion stirred her heart for the young creature 
she had so hated in her jealous wrath, but could 
pity in euch deep affliction. 

Slowly and solemnly the funeral procession 
swept from the house, and passed, like a black 
The park became silent, 
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The cottage was still as death, for every living 
thing had passed from it when the body of its 
master was carried forth. Then, holding her 
breath, and treading softly, as if her sacrile- 
gious foot were coming too near an altar, the 
girl stole into the house, Thé door was latched, 
not locked. She felt sure of that, for, in deep 
grief, who takes heed of such things? A single 
touch of her finger, and she would be mistress of 
that little home for an hour at least. Still her 
heart quaked, and her step faltered. It seemed 
as if she were on the threshold of a great crime, 
but had no power to retreat. 

She was in the porch; her hand was stretched 
out, feeling for the latch, when something drag- 
ged at her arm. A sharp cry broke from her; 
then, turning to face her enemy, she found only 
the branch of a climbing rose that had broken 
loose from the honeysuckles, and whose thorns 
clung to her sleeve. 

«‘ What a fool I am,”’ thought the girl, iearing 
the thorny branch away from her arm, ‘‘ what 
would Aethinkofme? There!’’ 

Thedoorwasopen. She glided in, and shut it 
in haste, drawing a bolt inside. 

‘*Bah! how musty the air is! With the shut- 
ters closed, the room seems like a grave. So 
much the better! No one can look through.” 

The little sitting-room was neatly arranged. 
Nothing but the chairs was out of place. Martha 
could see that, through all the gloom. 

‘Not here,’’ she thought. ‘+ Nothing that he 
wants can be here. To her room, first: that is 
the place to search.” 

Up the crooked stair-case ti. girl turned and 
shut herself into a little chamber, opposite that 
in which Jessup had suffered his days of pain— 
a dainty chamber, in which the windows and bed 
were draped like a summer cloud. and on a toilet, 
covered with virgin snow, a small mirror was 
clouded in like ice. Even the coarse nature of 
Martha Hart was struck by the pure stiNness of 
the place she had. come to desecrate, and she stood 
just within the threshold, as if terrified by her 
own audacity. . ‘If he were here, I wonder if he 
would dare touch a thing?’’ she thought, going 
back to her purpose. “I wish he had done it 
himself; I don’t like it.” 

She did not like it; being a woman, how could 
she? But the power of that bad man was strong 
upon her, and directly the human thrill left her 
bosom. She was his slave again. 

«« Something may be here,’’ she said, sweeping 
aside the delicate muslin of the toilet with her 
rude hands. ‘Ladies keep their choice finery and 
love-letters in such places, I know; and she puts 
on more airs than any lady of the land. Ah, 
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nothing but slippers and boots that a child might 
wear, and fit for Lady Rose herself, with their 
high heels and finikin stitching. Such thing 
for a gardener’s daughter! Dear me, what is the 
use of a toilet if one cannot load it with pin. 
cushions, and things to hold ear-rings, and 
brooches, and such-like. Nothing but boots; 
such hoots, too, under the curtains, and on the 
top a Prayer-book, bound in velvet, too. Well, 
this is something.” 

A small chair stood by the toilet, in which 
Martha seated herself, while she turned over the 
leaves of the book, and, pausing at the first page, 
read, 

“« ¢Ruth Jessup, from her godmother.’” 

‘¢Oh, that’s old’ Mason. Not much that he 
wants here. No wonder the lass is so puffed up. 
Velvet books, and a room like this! Well, well, 
I never had a godmother, and sleep in a garret, 
under the roof. That’s the difference. But we 
shall see. Only let me find something that 
pleases him here, and this room is nothing to the 
one he will give me. Thin muslin. Poh! I will 
have nothing less than silks and satins, like a 
born lady. That much I’mbent on. Ha, what's 
this ?”” 

Martha was idly turning over the leaves of the 
Prayer-book, as these thoughts occupied her 
brain, but the sight of a folded paper, placed 
carefully between the leaves, brought her back to 
the nefarious business she was on. 

“¢Walton Hurst—Ruth Jessup.’ Goodness 
help me! If this isn’t marriage lines,” cried 
the girl, holding the paper up between her two 
hands that fairly shook with the eager joy that 
possessed her. “Marriage lines, and he telling 
me all the time that she is dying, on her hands 
and knees, to get him! Now, I have something 
worth while. I shall see how he will take the 
news. Let him boast; let him coin me off against 
her. I'll not be in a hurry to tell him, though. 
My! Isn’t this a muddle ?”’ 

Again and again Martha read the paper, gloat- 
ing over it with a sort of animal ferocity, and 
talking to herself, as if craving sympathy in her 
triumph from a third party. At last she folded 
it carefully, took a large, worn portmonaie from 
her bosom, and laid it by another paper in one 
of the compartments. Then she patted the port- 
monaie with her hands, kissed the soiled leather, 
and thrust it deep into her bosom. 

After this, the girl proceeded to search the 
apartment thoroughly. She carefully examined 
all the dainty muslins and bits of lace, the rib 
bons and humbler trifles contained in the old- 
fashioned bureau. She ‘even thrust her hand 
under the snowy pillows of the bed, but found 
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— 
nothing save the pretty, lady-like trifies that 
awoke some of the old, bitter envy as she handled 


“Now for the old man’s room, Something is 
safe to turn up there, though nothing I shall like 
half as well.as this,”’ she said, pressiug her hand 
on the portmonaie. ‘That is for me. As for 
his liking, oh, it will be fun to hear him crawl 
out of all that he has-said. She dying for him, 
I wonder if he will dare say it te my face again. 
Trust me for keeping it back long enough to see. 
Cats that eat their mice the moment they are 
caught, lose half the enjoyment. I love to see 
them toss them up, let them go, shake them in 
their hungry jaws ; then fall to, at once, with a 

9? 

The girl fairly appeared to taste the brutal 
delight her words described. Her lips worked ; 
her eyes gleamed; her hand clutched and un- 
dutched its eager fingers. All at once the cruel 
spasm gave way, her countenance fell, and ex- 
pressed the change of her thoughts. 

“But then,” she muttered, ‘‘the cat did not 
love the mouse, or she never would have killed 
it quite,”’ 

The room from which William Jessup had been 
carried out was in chilling order. A fine linen 
sheet lay on the bed, turned back in a large 
wave as it had been removed from the body 
when it was placed in the coffin. A hot-house 
plant stood on the window-sill, perishing for 
want of water. The stand upon which Ruth’s 
desk was placed had been set away in @ corner, 
and to this Martha went at once. She found 
nothing, however, save a few scraps of paper, 
containing some date, or a verse of poetry that 
seemed copied from memory ; two or three sheets 
of note-paper had a word or two written gn 
them, as if an impulse to write had seized upon 
the owner, but was given up with the first words, 
which were invariably, ‘‘My dear——’’. The 
next word seemed hard to find, for it never found 
its way to paper; so Martha discovered nothing 
in her pillage of Ruth’s desk, and the failure 
made her angry. 

‘He'll never believe I looked thoroughly, 
though what I am to find, goodness only knows. 
Every written paper that I lay my hands on 
must be broyght to him. That is what he said, 
and what I am to do. But written papers ain’t 
to be expected in a house like this, I should.say. 
How am I to get what isn’t here, that’s the ques- 


_ tion? Anyway, I’ll make a good search. Here 


is a closet. Not much chance here, but there’s 
no harm in looking.”’ 

Martha flung the closet-door open, and looked 
in, still muttering to herself, 








‘“* Nothing but clothes. Jessup’s fustian-coat. 
Poor old fellow! He’ll never wear it again. His 
Sunday-suit, too, just as he left it hanging. No 
shelf, no——— Stay, here is something on the 
floor. Who knows what may be under it?” 

Martha stooped down, and drew a long gar- 
ment of gray flannel from the closet, where it 
seemed to have been cast down in haste. It was 
Jessup’s dressing-gown, which had been taken 
from him after death. 

** Not a box; nothing but the poor, old fel- 
low's clothes,” thought the girl, growing pale 
and cold, from some remembrance that possessed 
her at the sight of those empty garments. ‘I will 
throw the old dressing-gown back, and give it up. 
The sight of them makes me sick. I wonder 
how he would stand it! Well, I’ve searched and 
searched. What more can he want of me?” 

Martha Hart gathered up the dressing-gown 
in her hands, and was about to replace it, when 
a folded paper dropped from it, and fell to her 
feet. She snatched the paper, thrust the dress- 
ing-gown back to the closet, and turned to @ win- 
dow, unfolding her prize as she went. 

‘His writing. The same great hooked letters, 
the same hard work in writing! ‘To Walton 
Hurst.’ It might be the same, only there is 
more of it, and the lines ain’t quite so seraggily.”’ 
Even as she talked, Martha held Jessup’s letter 
to an opening in the shutter, and read it eagerly, 
more than onee. Then she folded it with grave, 
almost sad thoughtfulness, vlaced it in her pocket, 
and left the house, so absorbed that she scarcely 
made an effort to conceal herself. 

It was well for her chances of detection that 
the girl left Jessup’s cottage as she did, for she 
was hardly out of sight when the funeral cortege 
came back haunting its rooms with their sorrow- 
ful countenances, silent and awestricken by the 
grief of that poor, lone girl, who still bore the 
burden of a secret that had made her an orphan. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Marra found Dick Storms waiting for her at 
the Lake House, which he was pacing to and fro, 
toand fro, like a caged animal waiting for its 
feeder. The triumph of his revenge and his love 
seemed near at hand now. Before Jessup’s death 
his power was insufficient, his influence feeble, 
for no one’ was in haste to take up a question 
which the sufferer was the first to ignore. But 
now the wound had done its work: A man had 
been shot to death, and he or‘any one had a right 
to demand a full investigation of any magistrate. 
That demand he was resolyed to make, and thus 
remove a hated and powerful rival from his path, 
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if Ruth Jessup still repulsed him:with the dis- 
dain that had galled him so in the past.. Thus 
goaded on by hopes of revenge that should gra- 
tify both his hate and his love, the young man 
waited with keen impatience for the coming of 
his slave and tool. 

Martha came into the old Lake House in a 
state of intense excitement. Her great, black 
eyes were on fire, her cheeks flamed with red, a 
strange smile curved her beautiful, but sensuous 
mouth. She had discovered her lover's falsehood 
in one thing, and feeling the power in her own 
possession, resolved to guard herself against all 
treachery. Some good was in the girl. . The firm 
hold she had kept on Jessup’s dangerous letter, 
had been maintained as much from reluctance to 
bring ruin on an innocent man as for -her own 
security. On her way from Jessup’s cottage, she 
had taken a rapid survey of the situation, and for 
the first time felt the courage of possessed power. 

“You have found something! I see that in 
your face,”’ said Storms, as the girl darkened the 
Lake House door. ‘‘ Give it to me, for I never 
was so eager to be at work. Why don’t. you 
speak? Why don’t you tell'me what it is?” 

Martha seated herself on the wooden bench 
that Storms had not once occupied, and made an 
unconscious movement of the hand, toward her 
bosom, where the great secret lay hid. Storms 
saw the movement, and for an instant seemed 
ready to spring upon her like the cat she had 
thought of in her search through that house of 
mourning. But craft in that man was keen as 
desire, and he curbed the impulse at once, 

**Tell me,”’ he said, sitting down by the girl, 
‘¢tell me what you have discovered. I hope it 
is something that will clear the way to our wed- 
ding, for:I am getting impatient for it.’’ 

** Are you so, and that poor girl ready to break 
her heart over you. Now I should think you 
would not care to bring more trouble on her.’’ 

«¢ What doI care for her trouble. She has fol- 
lowed me up to marry her till I am sick of it. 
That you know well enough, Martha.”’ 

«Oh, yes, I know all about it now!” 

“You know!”’ 

«¢ Just how much she' wants you, and why you 
kept away from her. I begin to understand.’ 

“There, there, Martha! Let all this jealous 
nonsense rest. We have something of more iin- 
portance to think of. Tell me what you have 
found.” 

‘Why, Dick, what a hurry you are in! 
what I had was not enough.” 

‘Enough! How should you know. Besides, 
you will not trust me with that, when it is of 
more importance than ever.’’ 
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But what if I had made up my mind to give 
you that scrap of paper! What would you @ 
with it ?”’ 

“ What would I do with it?” cried’ the Young 
man, fiercely. ‘‘Why bring that whole family 
down on its'knees to me. ‘Wring' from it all tha 
I want !’’ 

‘Ah, I see,” answered the girl, eying his ex. 
citement keenly. ‘All that you want? That 
girl among the rest.”’ 

“ Are you struck mad with jealousy, Martha 
Hart? Have I not told you, again and again; 
that I will have nothing to do with Jessup’s lass, 
only to make her a byword and # laughingstoek, 
because of the jilting I am bound to give lier 
for your sake, too.” 

A slow, cunning smile stole over Martha’s face, 
She found great zest in playing with her mouse 
just then. 

*« But if she is so desperate fond of you, Dick!” 

*¢ Well, what then? Am I bound to wed every 
girl that pines after me? What are you driving 
at? One would think you wanted to give me 
up.” 

“Give you up! No, no! Catch me at it.” 

“Then I can tell you one thing. That paper 
has got to be put into my hands this day or I am 
off to Jessup’s cottage, where some one is this 
minute in deeper grief about me than about her 
father’s death. Some one who has got heaps of 
money too. So don’t tempt me.’’ 

«Poor thing,’ said Martha, with dry sarcasm. 
‘“* How she must take on !"’ 

‘««Sneer away. I knew you hate her; but once 
for al] will you give me that paper? I know you 
have it with you. So say yes or no, and end this 
shilly-shallying. I'm tired of it!’ 

, ‘So you will have the ‘paper, or break my 
heart. Well, what is to be done with it when 
once in your hands?”’ F 

**T will take it to Sir Noel, break down his 
pride, threaten him with the exposure of his son's 
crime, and wring the lease I want from him, and 
enough money beside to keep my wife a lady all 
the days of her life.” 

“ But what if I take the paper to Sir Noel, and 
get all these things for myself.” 

For an instant Storms was startled, but a single 
thought restored his self-poise. 

‘*There is one thing Sir Noel could not give 
you.” 

** What is that?’ 

“A husband! that loves the very ground you 
walk on.”’ 

The hard cunning in Martha’s face softened, 
and her voice thrilled with feeling as she an- 
3 swered, 
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«Qh, if I could be sure that you loved me 
like that.” 

«{do—I do; but how can I wed you without. 
some chance of a living? The old man wouldn’t 
iskeus in. On the old lease, and without the 
new land, I can do nothing.” 

“Dick! Oh, tell me the truth now. Is that 
all the use you mean to make of this paper?” 

“Yes, all! I willswear to itif that will pacify 
you. , The lease, and money, from time to time; 
for » handsome wife must have something to dash 
her neighbors with. That is all I want, ond that 
the paper in your bosom wi'l bring me.’ 

Martha lifted a hand to her bosom, and kept it 
there, still hesitating. 

“You do not mean to-harm the young gentle- 

man? Oh, Dick, you could not be so bad as that.”’ 

“Harm him! No! Ionly want,to frighten 
Sir Noel out of his land and money. If I once 
gave the paper to a magistrate, it would be an end 
of that.”’ 

“So it would,” said Martha, thoughtfully. 


« Resid eee ee ” 





“Come, come! Make up your mind, girl !” 

“Swear to me, Dick, that you will never show 
the paper to any one but Sir Noel—never use it 
against the young gentleman !” 

“Swear! Iamready! If there werea Bible 
here I would do it now.” 

“Never mind the Bible! With your hand 
here, and your eyes. looking into mine, swear to 
your promise.” 

Storms gave a returning grasp to the hand 
which had seized his, and his eyes were lifted for 
a moment to the bold, black orbs, that seemed 
searching him to the soul; but they wavered in 


an instant, and returned her gaze with furtive 3. 


side-glances, while he repeated the oath in lan- 
guage which was profane rather than solemn, 

After holding his hand for a minute, in dead 
silence, Martha dropped it, and taking the old 
portmonaie from her bosom, gave up old Jes- 
sup’s first letter, but without a word of the other 
papers which it contained. 

“There! Remember, I have trusted you.”’ 

Storms fairly snatched the paper, from her 
hand, for the cruel joy of the moment was too 
much for his caution, 

_ * Now,” he said, with a laugh more repulsive 

than curses, ‘‘ I have them all in the dust.” 

‘«But remember your oath,”’ said Martha, turn- 
ing pale, for the fierce triumph in that, face 
frightened even her. 

“I forget nothing!” was the: bitter answer, 
“and will bate nothing—not a jot, not a jot.” 

Storms was half.way to the door, as he said 
this, with the paper grasped tightly in. his hand. 





‘‘ But where are you going,” pleaded Martha, 
following him. ‘‘Is there nothing more to 
say?” 

‘Tam going up yonder!’’ answered Storms, 
pushing his way through the door. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

“Tr is not the old man, Sir Noel, but young 
Dick, who says he must, and will see you!’ 

“¢ Did the hind send that message to me!’’ 

**No, Sir Noel, he only said it to me,.and im- 
pudent enough in him to do it. His message to 
you was soft as ajlk. He had important busi- 
ness, which you would like to hear of, that could 
not wait.. That was what made him bold to ask,” 
answered the servant, who had been greatly dis- 
turbed by the manner of young Storms, who was 
no favorite at The Rest, 

** You can let him come in,”’ said Sir Noel, with 
strange hesitancy; for over him came one of those 
chilly presentiments that delicately sensative per- 
sons alone can feel, when some evil thing threat- 
ens them. ‘Let the young man come in.” 

The servant went out of the library, and Sir Noel 
leaned back in his chair, subdued by this premo- 
monition of evil, but striving to reason against it. 

“He has come about the lease, no doubt,’’ he 
argued. ‘‘I wish the question was settled. 
After all, its consequence is disproportionate to 
the annoyance. I would rather sign it blindly, 
than have that young man ten minutes in the 
room with me.” 

It was a strange’sensation, but the baronet ab- 
solutely felt a thrili of dread pass through him as 
the light footsteps of Dick Storms approached the 
library, and when he came softly through the 
door, closing it after him, a slow pallor crept over 
his face, and he shrunk back in his chair. 

Storms, too, was pale, for it required something 
more than brute courage to break the wicked 
business he was on to a man-so gentle and so 
proud | as Sir-Noel Hurst. With all his audacity, 
he began to cringe under the grave, quiet glance 
of inquiry bent upon him. 

«¢T have come, Sir Noel—that is, I am wanting 
to see you about a little business of my own.”’ 

‘*T understand,” answered the baronet. ‘‘Your 
father wishes a new lease to be made out, and 
some additional land for yourself. I think that 
was the proposition.” 

«Yes, Sir Noel, only the old man was back- 
ward in saying all that he wanted, and so I came 
to finish the. matter up, knowing more than he 
does,,and feeling sure that your honor would 
want to oblige me.” 





«‘T amalwaysready to oblige any good tenant,” 
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answered Sir Noel, smiling gravely at what he 
considered as the young man’s conceit; ‘but 
think that wish. should apply to your father, 
rather than yourself, as he is in reality the 
tenant; but, if you are acting for him, it amounts 
to the same thing.” 

“No, Sir Noel, it isn’t the same thing at all. 
I came here ‘on my own business, with which my 
father has nothing to do. His lease is safe 
enough, being promised ; but I want the uplands, 
with a patch of good shooting-ground, which no 
man living will have the right to carry a gun over 
without my leave.” 

+‘ Anything else?” questioned Sir Noel, with 
quiet irony, smiling in spite of himself. 

“Yes, Sir Noel, there is something else,’’ re- 
joined the young man, kindling into his natural 
audacity.. “I want a house built on the place. 
No thatched cottage or low-roofed farm-house, 
but the kind of house a gentleman should live in, 
who shoots over his own land, for which he is 
exacted to pay neither rent or tythes.”” 

“That is, you wish me to give you. a handsome 
property on which you can live like a gentle- 
man? Dol understand your very modest request 


aright?” 
‘Not all of it. I haven’t done yet.” 
“Indeed! Pray goon.” 


“There isn’t land enoagh out of lease to keep 
a gentleman, whose wife will have all the taste of 
a lady, being so educated, as the chief friend and 
associate of Sir Noel Hurst’ sliould live. So I 
make it a condition that some fair income in 
money should be secured on the property.” 

“A condition! You-——’”’ 

«Yes, Sir Noel, it has come to that. 
conditions, and you grant them.” 

Sir Noel’s derisive smile deepened into a gentle 
laugh. 

‘©Young man, are you stark mad? Nothing 
short of that can excuse this bombast,”’ he said, 
at last, reaching out his hand to ring the hell. 

“Don’t ring!’ exclaimed Storms, sharply. 
“You are welcome to the laugh, but don’t ring. 
Our business must be done without witnesses, for 
your own sake.” 

‘‘For my own sake? What insolence is this?” 

“¢ Well, if that does not suit, I will say for the 
sake of your son?’ 

The blow was struck. Sir Noel’s face blanched 
to the lips; but his eyes kindled, and his stately 
form was drawn up haughtily. 

‘« Well, sir, what have you to say of my son !’’ 

“This much, Sir Noel. Hehas been poaching 
on my grounds, which I don’t think you will like 
better than I do, letting alone the Lady Rose.” 

Sir Noel rose to his feet, sternly. 
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«Silence, sir. Do not dare take that lady's 
name into your lips.”’ 

Storms stepped back, frightened by: the hot 
anger he had raised. 

‘TI did but speak of her, Sir Noel, becang 
the whole country round have thought that she 
was to be the lady of Norston’s Rest.” ° 

‘“‘ Well, sir, who says that she will not?’ 

“I say it! I, whose sweetheart and almost 
wedded mate he has made a by-word, and Ido 
believe means to make his wife, rather than let 
the bargain settled between William Jessup and 
my father come to anything.” 

*«What—what reason have you for thinking 
so?’ questioned the baronet, dismayed by this 
confirmation of fears that had been a sore trou- 
ble to him. 

‘* What reason, Sir Noel? Ask him about his 
private meetings with Ruth Jessup in the park— 
in her father’s house—by the lake——”’ 

“T shall not ask him. Such questions would 
insult an honorable man.” 

‘‘An honorable man! Then ask him where he 
was an hour before William Jessup was shot, 
Ask him why the old man went out in search of 
him, and why a discharged gun, bruised about 
the stock, was found under that old cedar-tree, 
If your son refuses to answer, question the girl 
herself, my betrothed wife. Ask her about his 
coming to the cottage, while the old man was 
away. These are not pleasant questions, I dare 
say; but they will give you a reason why I am 
here, why the land I want must be had, and why 
Iam ready to pay for it by marrying the only 
girl that stands in the way of Lady Rose Houston, 
without asking too many questions. You would 
not have the offer from many fellows, I can tell 
you.” 

Sir Noel had slowly dropped into his chair, as 
this coarse speech was forced upon him. His 
own fears, hidden under the habitual reserve of 
a proud heart, gave force to every word the young 
man uttered. He was convinced that a revolting 
scandal, if not grave troubles, might spring out 
of the secret this young man was ready to sell 
and cover for the price he had.stated. But great as 
this fear was, the means of concealment seemed 
impossible to his honorable nature. He could not 
force himself into negociations with the dastard, 
who seemed to have no sense of honor or shame. 
The dead silence maintained by the baronet made 
Storms’ restless. He had retreated a little, when 
Sir Noel sat down ; but drew near the table again 
With cat-like stillness, and leaning upon it with 
both hands, bent forward, and whispered, 

** Now I ask you, if the price I ask for taking 





her, and keeping & close mouth, isn’t dog-cheap ?” 
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“Yes, dog-cheap,” exclaimed the baronet, 


drawing his chair back, while a flush of unmiti- 
disgust swept across the pallor of his face. 
«But I do not deal with dogs!’’ 

Storms started upright, with a snarl that 
seemed to come from the animal to which lie felt 
himself compared, and his sharp face partook of 
the resemblance. 

“Such animals have been dangerous before 
now!” he said, with a hoarse threat in his voice. 

Sir Noel turned away from that vicious face, 


sick with disgust. 





‘“‘If a harmless bark is not enough to start you 
into taking care of yourself, take the bite. I did 
not mean to give it yet, but you will haveit. If 
you will not pay my price for your son’s honor, 
do it to save his life, for it was he who killed 
William Jessup.”’ 

‘*Monster! You lie!’’ 

Sir Noel sprang upon the young man with the 
leap of a tiger; but the table stood between them, 
and he fell half across. it, with his white face 
downward. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE WASTE OF YEARS. 





BY CLARA 


B. HEATH. 





Make haste, oh, soul! and gather up, 
The hopes that once were thine; 
That shone across thy darkened way, 

Then dark’ning, ceased to shine. 


Make haste, and gather, one by one, 
The plans so vainly tried; 

Along the vales they smoothly run, 
Upon the hills they died. 


Gather the fears that held thee close, 
Locked in their cold embrace, 

When on the wings of faith you rose 
To struggle for a place, 


Gather the wishes, wise and good, 
You harbored, day by day; 





And all the hindrances that stood 
And mocked-them in the way. 


The waste of years! Some of it glows, 
As when we laid it down, 

With’ all the hues of gold and rose, 
By which our hearts were won. 


A goodly pile! Oh, weary soul! 
It drained thy heart’s best blood, 
And many and many an hour it stole, 
And kept thee far from God. 


How broad the outlook when we stand 
Above our hopes and fears! 

How narrow all the ways we planned, 
Seen from the Waste of Years! 





A WOODLAND NOOK: 





BY JAMES DAWSON. 





Here Spring all sweet, shy flowers that court the shade— 
Bright hyacinths that mimic heaven’s blue, 

The wild wood-sorrel, and the pale, white-rayed, 
And virgin wind-flower ever fresh and new. 

Beloved of birds it is, this sweet, cool nook, 
And vocal *tis with warblings morn and night; 

And, singing night and day, a bickering brook 


Winds glistening through it like a thread of light. 
Bees hither wing from far outlying leas, 

Of their one purpose—flow’ret-rifling—full, 
As bees e’er seem to be. The branching trees 

Stir slumberously, as though ‘twas theirs to lull 


All things around; and far above the rest 
Of neighboring places, nature here seems blest. 





MOODS. 





BY GREGORY H. ERVING. 





As after Autumn nights all silvery clear, 

The lustrous round moon darkens at the full, 

And down along the sunset gray and dull 
The ashen clouds, like mourners round a bier, 
Trail their sad skirts after the dying year, 

Oft the mind changes from its happiest mood, 
To one most-melancholy and distrought ; 





So influenced is spirit by the blood. 

The brain has its dyspepsias ; overrought. 
Matter disturbs the fancy; and a hue 

Funereal falls on life and time, until 

Like a clear rising wind the roused will 
Restores unto the soul its dome of blue, 
And to the heart its golden morning dew. 














EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 





ETC. 





BY EMILY H, MAY. 





We. give, this month, a walking-costume for a 
young lady, te be made either in reps or cash- 





mere. The under-skirt, which is perfectly plain, 
is of chocolate-brown reps, cashmere, or merino. 
The tunic and jacket are in blue of the same ma- 
terial. The tunic is trimmed with a band of the 
chocolate material, two and a half inches wide, 
and cut on the bias. This thd is set up abgut 
a half inch from the edge, allowing the blue to 
form the lower trimming; above this band is an- 
other, of chocolate, one inch wide, also cut on 
the bias. The jacket is cut with a deep vest-front, 
ending in a square lappets, on to which are jiaid 
the pockets. This vest-front, also the sleeves, 
are of the chocolate material, bound and finished 
on the edge, with a narrow binding of blue. The 
282 
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jacket itself is entirely of blue, the revers at the 
back are of the chocolate color, while the trim. 
mings of the cuffs, buttons, and ruche around the 
throat, are allin blue. Seven yards of the cho- 
colate color, and six yards of blue, in double-fold 
material, will be sufficient. A black silk skirt, 
trimmings, and vest, would look well with almost 
any self-colored tunic and jacket; and a pretty 
costume: could easily be contrived out of two half- 
worn dresses. 

Next, we give a simple home-dress, in black 
mohair. The under-skirt is made quite narrow, 
and just to touch. The lower flounce is cut on 
the bias, six inches deep, and one and a half full- 
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ness allowed. Above that-is a plaited flounce, 





seven inches deep, cut straightwise of the ma- 
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ann 
terial, headed by three narrow bias folds, either 
of the same material or of black silk. The Polo- 
gaise is cut to fit the figure at the back, but with- 
out side-bodies, and the fronts are cut without 
Siem, to belt-in at the waist. The trimming 
for the Polonaise consists of two bias folds, same 
asthe heading of the skirt. On the right side 
the skirt of the Polonaise is looped with a sash, 
fringed at the ends with gros grain ribbon, or 
rik, same ax the trimming, if preferred. The 
deep-plaited cuff on the sleeve is the same as the 
trimming on the skirt. Eighteen yards will be 
required. 
Next, we give a back and front view of a pretty 


mlking-costume of striped poplin, composed of } 











narrow and wide stripes of black and white, pro- 
ducing a gray effect. The under-skirt is trim- 
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mere or mohair. 


buttoning all the way down. Then the front of 
the’ over-jacket buttons only to the waist, and is 
finished with revers, forming a collar at the back. 
The back, as may be seen, is quite long, and cut 
open to the waist at the back. The -whole is 
trimmed with a very narrow plaited trimming of 
the same. From twenty to twenty-three yards 
of single-width material will be required for this 
costume ; and these striped poplins usually come 
in single widths only, Price ranges from fifty 
cents to one dollar per yard. 

On the next page is @ toilet for a miss from 
six to ten years. The corsage, vest, and bands 
of trimming, are of rose-colored silk, or cash- 
mere, while the dress proper is of white cash- 
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As may be seen, the front of 





the skirt is ornamented by one deep flounce,’ 
headed by two bands of the rose-color, while the 
back has one deep flounce and five narrow ones. 
eleven inches deep, put on with a narrow puff, } The back and front is separated by a rever of the 
as a heading; the next flounce measures nine } rose-color, edged with a narrow quilling of white. 
inches, the next only seven inches. The basque-} The jacket is also ornamented with the same 
jacket has a vest-front, cut pointed in front, and } quilling of white. Inside of all is. an.under- 
Vou. LXVI.—20 


med quite high, as may be seen, thus dispensing 
with the tunic. First, there is a plaited flounce, 
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spencer of white Swiss, puffed; and the puffings 
separated with a narrow rose-colored piping.. The 
narrow coat-sleeves, which are white, are fin- 


ished with a platied cuff of rose and white al- 
ternate. 


nnwonssgil: 
here used, but plain ones would look equally 
well, if not better. 
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We also give an illustration of one of the latest 
of the fichus, now so fashionable for in-door wear, 


This one is called a Fichu Waistcoat in Spanish 
lace. 
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Another dress for a little miss, is of some dark- 
colored woolen material, and the skirt is trimmed 
with fcur narrow ruffles, bound, top and bottom, 
with white, and put on with a cord forming a 
heading. The jacket is double-breasted, and fin- 
ished with a narrow binding of white, same as 
the ruffles on the skirt. The revers and cuffs are 

of velvet of the same color. Mixed buttons are 
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DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE, FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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This model may be made up in either reps, } this case the Polonaise should be sleeveless, and 
merino, or alpaca. If preferred, the under-dress } the striped material used for under-bodice and 
may be striped, and the Polonaise plain; but in! sleeves. The revers and the bands on the sleeves 
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286 DIAGRAM FOR THE DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE. 





should be also striped. Our pattern consists of The front is straight, and the side-piece is draped 
one front, side-piece, back, sleeve, and pocket. > to the same length as the side-piece. The long 























The perforated line on the front shows the centre, } basque or tunic is plaited beneath the shorter bas- 
a row of buttons being added to each side of it. } que of the back, the latter being left as a full tab. 
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YAP LACE IN CROCHET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 
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2 This lace may be made of Andalusian or Shet- } repeat from last * five times more. Five chain, 
9 land wool, black or colored. It may be worked } pass over three trebles, one double under the 
) fine or coarse, according to taste; it will also make { chain, five chain, pass over three trebles, one 








a pretty edging in cotton. No. 1 shows the join- 
ing of the pattern, No. 2, the lace in the full size. 

Nine chain, * pass over two, one double in the 
next, one chain, four treble in successive stitches, 
turn, two chain, pass over one, three treble in 
successive stitches, five chain; repeat from * five 
times more. Forty chain, one double in the centre 





of the chain below the second picot on the straight 
side, work in the chain inside the scallop, one 
chain, one treble the whole length of chain, three 
treble on the top of border trebles, turn, five 
chain, pass over two, one double, one chain, four 
treble in successive stitches, five chain, pass over 
threetrebles of scallops, one double under the 
one chain, five chain, pass over three trebles, one 
double under the one chain, * nine chain, pass 
over four trobles, one double under the chain ; 











double under the chain, five chain, one double in 
the top of the last border treble ; work down this 
chain four treble in successive stitches, five chain, 
five double under each of the five, nine chain. 
Work two double, four chain five times under the 
two, five chain, five double, four trebles over the 
border trebles, * five chain, turn, pass over two, 


one double, one chain, four trebles, turn, two 
chain, three trebles ; repeat from last * five times 
more ; repeat from the star before the forty chain, 
and work round the same until you have finished 
the last five chain, one double, six chain; for the 
square between the scallops one double between 
the two scallops, work back on the six chain two 
chain, six treble, turn, and work two chain, six 
more trebles on the top of the last worked, join 
to first picot of four chain, work six single on the 
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288 NET VEIL AND BORDER, ORNAMENTED WITH BEADS, 

APP 
top of six treble, six single down the side of; ceeding scallop is the same. Sew the work on t 
square, join to the top corner of square with the } a piece of cardboard, and fill in the scallop with 
last double, five double under the five chain, two } guipure, which is as follows: Sew the three 
double under the nine chain, two chain, pull} lengths of cotton across, as shown in design, 
through the same picot as for the corner of square, } then darn them backward and forward, making 
two chain, two double under the nine chain; re-; them lie perfectly flat, and fastening off in the 
peat all round as for the first scallop. Each suc.‘ centre. 








NET VEIL AND BORDER, ORNAMENTED WITH BEADS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








The foundation of this veil is net, dotted over ‘ of tucked net, ornamented with beads, and fin- 
with beads. A portion of the border in the full} ished with pearl edge. The pearl can be had, 





size is shown in the engraving. It is composed | either in black or white, at three cents yer yard. 
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design, VELVET NECKLET. y 














12 the 
BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 

These velvet necklets are suitable for quite } which the steel beads are closely sewn on each 
young ladies. The Maltese cross must have a} side. The stars are sewn upon the velvet, which 
cardboard foundation, covered with silk, upon } is afterward lined with ribbon. 
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EMBROIDERED BORDERS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





These designs are suitable for ornamenting { etc., or they may be used for sofa-cushions, slip- 
= pers, small table-cover, etc. They are worked in 
purse-silk, in cording, and long stitch. For 





children’s dresses, aprons, flannel skirts, sacques, 





these latter, for children’s dresses, etc., use red 
or white embroidery cotton; for flannel, use em- 
broidery silk, or linen floss. These patterns are 
very neat and showy. particularly for the articles 
they are designed for. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CIGAR-CASE.° t 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The foundation is of black, violet, or any solid 3 centre is worked in gold thread. Different co- 
colored velvet. The border is done in fine gold § lored purse-silks may be substituted for the gold 
cord, or chain-stitched in gold thread, and the ‘thread, if preferred. . 
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RUG, OR BED-SIDE CARPET. 





BY M&S. JANE WEAVER. 
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This rug is made of pieces of cloth of every } stitch. A quilling.of worsted braid finishes the 
variety of color, with black for the stars forming } edge, on red cloth or flannel, pinked out and 
the ground-work. All the separate pieces are} then quilled. Line the rug with coarse canvas, 
embroidered with stars in different colored wool, } and cover with red flannel, which gives it a rich 
and the ~ieces joined together with button-hole ’ appearance. 





WORK-BASKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The foundation may be made of pasteboard, , of the ribbon, a few long stitches in purse- 
covered with wadding and silk; over it is placed { silk are worked. The inside of the basket is 
figured blond. The basket is bound and trim-} finished with a ruche of quilled ribbon. Straps 
med outside with ribbon, fastened with button- } to hold scissors, stiletto, etc., are put inside the 
hole work. At the top of the ornamented parts ? basket. 
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“EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 

Lire Insurances.—We are often asked, by our sub- 
scribers, if we approve of life-insurances. We reply, that, 
in theory, we do. A life insurance would seem, for example, 
particularly desirable, when a young man marries, who has 
no fortune. He is, perhaps, a clerk, or a mechanic, or a 
beginner as a merchant ; he has had no chance to lay money 
by; and if he should die, his wife and children would be 
penniless. In such a case, an insurance on his life would 
appear, at first sight, to be a very wise precaution. 

But in practice it is quite different. Unless the company, 
in which he insures, is perfectly solvent, all his premiums 
go for nothing; and when he dies, his widow finds that she 
inherits only a worthless claim on a bankrupt, or dishonest, 
concern. There are more life-insurance companies, that are 
worthless, than is generally supposed. As long as com- 
panies are new, and are doing a good business, and are 
therefore receiving large amounts for premiums, without 
having to pay any, or but very few, losses, everything goes 
smoothly. But after companies have been in existence for 
twenty, or thirty, years, their policies begin to fall in: they 
have to dist large ts to those who die; and many 
of them, in consequence, become really insolvent, and sooner 
or later, cheat their creditors, 

Corporations are said to have no souls, This would seem 
to be true of some life-insurance companies, at least; for 
they resort to any, and every subterfuge, to avoid paying 
the insurance. They pretend that the dead man was a 
drunkard, or that he committed suicide, or that he misre- 
presented the condition of his health when he took out his 
policy. The widow, in such cases, is put to great expense to 
get her money. Often she does not get itat all. Every year, 
as insurance companies grow older, and their risks increase, 
these pleas become more and more frequent. If you read 





* the newspapers, you will see constant accounts of cases, in 


which life-insurance companies resist the payment of poli- 
cies. It has come, in consequence, to be a very serious ques- 
tion, whether, under the present condition of affairs, a life- 
insurance is, practically, to be recommended at all. 

There is another point that ought to be considered. All 
life-insurance policies contain a clause, that, if the insured 
fails to pay the premium punctually, his insurance is for- 
feited. Now it often happens, thata husband or father, after 
paying his premiums for ten, or even twenty, years, is pre- 
vented, by sickness, or other causes, especially if “hard 
times” come on, from earning his usual amount of money, 
and therefore he fails to pay his premium. The result is, 
that all he has paid is forfeited; his insurance is revoked; 
and he finds himself, with old age approaching, without any 
provision for his family. On the whole, we advise against 
life-insurance, unless you know your company. 

ALL New Svssceriprions, from this date, whether from 
July, 1874 to July, 1875, or from January, 1874 to January, 
1875, must be at the new club rates. But on all such sub- 
scriptions, remember, we pay the postage, Subscribers, who 
have remitted at the old rates, will continue to pay the post- 
age, at their respective post-offices, till the end of the pre- 
sent year. 


Save A Do.tar by subscribing to “ Peterson.” All the 
other first-class magazines ‘are so much dearer, that even 
full-price subscribers, who pay us two dollars, get this maga- 
tine cheaper than they can get others, not so good, in clubs, 





Tuz Great Postage Rerorm.—We call attention, ag, 
to the great reform in the postage laws, by which subscribers 
to magazines and newspapers, by sending their postage to 
the publisher, secure, at a lower rate and with absolute cer 
tainty, the speedy and safe transmission of their periodicals 
through the mails. In order to meet this great reform, in 
the spirit with which it has been inaugurated, we have added 
the postage, or rather a part of it, to the club rates of “ Peter. 
son,” (as will be seen in our Prospectus,)so that subscribers, 
when once they have remitted to us, will receive their maga. 
zines, monthly, at their respective offices, without further 
expense or trouble. “ Peterson” will, hereafter, be cheaper 
than ever. The reform is one, not only in a saving of ex- 
pense, but in the escape from yy and misund 
standings. Once having subscribed, at the new rates, for 
“ Peterson,” the subscriber need give herself, or himself, no 
more concern, There will be an end of disagreements with 
postmasters as to what is the proper postage. Every one 
will know, from the first, what their “ Peterson” is to cost, 
Finally, the cost of “Peterson,” under this new arrange- 
ment, will be less than ever, when it is remembered that we 
pre-pay the postage. 





Ficuus or Every Variety AND Form continue to be ex- 
ceedingly fashionable. In white lace they look charming 
over black faille dresses. Many fichus are composed of two 
rows of lace, either very deep Valenciennes, Alengon, Bruges, 
Argentan, or Honiton. There should be two widths of the 
same lace, as the upper row turns over on to the lower one, 
which should be the wider. The Marie Antoinette fichus 
are made with very long ends, and are composed of black 
lace, of Spanish blond, and of white blond embroidered with 
jet. For evening wear colored China crépe fichus are worn, 
and likewise white crépe ones, trimmed with black lace. 
Black crépe fichus are edged with tassel fringes, and are 
worn as mantelets. In our “Every-Day” department, wo 
give an illustration of one of’ the most beautiful of these 
fichus, a fichu waistcoat in Spanish lace. 

THE TasTE oF Paris, in matters of dress, is universally 
acknowledged. But it is not everybody who can afford a 
Paris costume. The styles, however, may be copied, at a 
quarter of the original price, or even less. One of the pur- 
poses of this Magazine is to furnish these styles. Nor does 
any other lady’s book give these styles in their entirety. 
Others fill their pages with the patterns of third-rate and 
fourth-rate dress-makers: patterns that have neither beauty 
nor novelty, and are only inserted because ti dealers pay 
for the cutsin order to advertise their goods But in these 
pages only the latest and freshest novelties at« given. With 
the aid of the colored steel fashion-plates in “ Peterson,” the 
full-page engravings of new costumes, and the illustrations 
and descriptions in the “ Every-Day Dresses,” any lady can 
dress as stylishly as if she lived in Paris. yet always keep 
her expenditure within her means. 


Br Harty In Tue Freiy.—You cannot begin too soon to 
get up your clubs for 1875. We often have letters that say, 
“IfI had begun earlier, I could have sent you twice as 
large a list.” Begin early, therefore, this year. The news- 
Paper press unanimously admits that “Peterson’s Maga- 
zine” has long been “ both the best and the cheapest.” And 
now, with our new club rates for 1875 (we pro-paying the 
postage) “ Peterson” is cheaper than ever before. 
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Qu; New Premium ENGRavING For 1875, is the finest, 
ga well us most costly, we have ever issued. It is about 
twice the size of “ Not Lost, But Gone Before,” and is a first- 
das line and mezzotint engraving, after an original picture 
by J. Enninger. It cost, in all, two thousand dollars. No 

of equal value, we boldly aasert, will be offered by 

any magazine for 1875. The subject is “ WasHinaron’s 
Finst Ivrenview With His Wire.” The story, as is well 
known, is quite romantic. Washington, on his way to join 
Gen. Braddock, in the great French and Indian war of 1754, 
od, with his orderly, at the White House, since so cele- 
brated in the Virginia campaigns of M‘Clellan, Lee and 
Grant. Here he met a young lady and beautiful widow, 
with whom he was so fascinated, that the orderly, instead 
of being summoned within half an hour, as he had expected, 


* Jed Washington's horse up and down, nearly all day, while 


his enamored master was listening to the gay sallies of the 
darming Mrs. Custis. The result is matter ofhistory. Mrs, 
Gustis became the wife of the great hero, and was known, in 
after years, a8 Lady Washington. Thisis a picture that ought 
tobe in every household, The only way to obtain it, however, 
isto get up a club for “ Peterson” for 1875. Begin at once f 


Rome or Death. By Alfred Austin. 1 vol.,8 vv., Edinburgh 
and London: William Bluckwood & Sons.—The author of this 
fine poem is as yet comparatively unknown in America. 
He has written, however, prior to this, “ Interludes,” “The 
Golden Age,” “The Season,” and “Madonna's Child,” and 
has won a deserved reputation in Great Britain. We con- 
sider “Rome or Death,” however, the best of his works. 
The story is founded on Garibaldi’s attempt, in October, 
1867, to capture Rome, an attempt that led to the disastrous 
defeat of Mentana. The descriptions are very vivid. A 
martial fire burns along the lines. We see, as if present 
ourselves, the muster of the Italian patriots, their march, 
the conflict, the rout of the Papal troops, the arrival of the 
French soldiery, the bloody defeat. The action never lags, 
or only to get breathing spell, and then rushes on more 
intense than ever. The narrative glows with metaphor and 
simile, kindling as it goes, and culminating in the loftiest 
strains. The battle alone occupies sixty stanzas, “ told,” as 
a cotemporary critic has forcibly expressed it, “in one long 
breath, sustained to the close—a great, almost unique, feat 
of lyric strength.” The same writer adds, “it is long since 
modern ears have rang to so thrilling a strain,” a verdict in 
which -we entirely coincide. 

Anecdote Biographies of Thackery and Dickens. Edited by 





No Deception In Iv.—The Hamilton (N. Y.) Republi 
mys of this magazine :—“ Peterson is not like other low- 
priced magazines, expending all attention and ornamenta- 
tion on its first numbers of each volume, and leaving the 
balance of the year scarcely worth looking at, scarcely 
worth reading. On the contrary, Peterson has always a 
fine engraving for a frontispiece, not a cheap wood-cut, but 


an elegantly-finished steel-plate. Then each succeeding { 


number shows the same care in the preparation of its lite- 
\ mary contents, and as the year progresses, like fine writing- 
paper, it grows better with age. We have looked over the 
Augast number with as much interest as any in the year. 
It is never too late to subscribe for this magazine.” 


Ovr Cotorep Parrern, this month, is one to be worked 
on Java canvas, in black. These patterns are so popular 
that we are continually asked for new ones. This is one of 
the prettiest we have ever published. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

* Berope; or The Lost Library. A Novel of New York and 
Hartford. By F. B. Perkins, 1 vol., 8 vo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. —This is a very peculiar, yet a very striking story. 
Its author has the merit of originality; he does not write 
exactly like anybody else; he is always interesting, and 
often powerful. “Scrope” is a novel of to-day. Its charac- 
ters have evidently been drawn from real life, though from 
aregion not accessible to every one; and hence, in spite of 
its truthfulness, there may be persons to think it exagge- 
tated. Yet any one familiar with literature, or antiquaries, 
or dealers in books, will recognize how inimitable some of 
the portraits are. We only regret that the range of the 
story is not wider, so that more persons could be interested 
in it: authors make a mistake when they narrow their 
Tange ; they should keep on the open plains of life, where 
everybody travels, if they would become popular, in other 
words, be understood and appreciated generally. 

In His Name. A Story of the Waldenses, Seven Handred 
Years Ago. By E. E. Hale. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.—This is a tale of very much more than ordinary 
merit. The subject, too, is one that will interest an un- 
usually large number of readers. The scene is laid at Lyons 
and in its vicinity. The story turns on the secret pass- 
word of the followers of Waldo. The book is printed with 
that exquisite taste, which distinguishes all the publications 
of this firm, and which might be imitated with advantage 
by many others. 








Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Oo.—This enterprising firm has lately begun the 
publication of what is called the “ Bric-a-Bac Series,” in- 
tended to contain personal reminiscences and anecdotal 
biographies of eminent literary personages. To assist in 





the execution of-this project, Mr. Stoddard has been en- 
gaged as editor; and no one more competent could have 
; been selected. We have before us the second of this series. 
> We do not think that Mr. Foster's Memoir, much as it has 
} been lauded, gives any truer idea of Dickens, than this anec- 
} dotal biography. Certainly, we can recall no book that 
brings Thackery up before us more vividly than this collec- 
tion of papers written concerning him, of which the best, 
perhaps, is that from the pen of the Hon. Wm. B. Reed, 
of Philadelphia, a most accomplished writer, who knew | 
Thackery intimately. The volume is handsomely printed, 
and-tastefully bound. 

Bellhood and Bondage. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is the most 
recent of Mrs. Stephen’s novels that has appeared in book 
form. Our readers are too well acquainted with her rare 
powers, as a story-teller, to need any incentive to purchase 
the volume. The firm of T. B. Pecerson and Brothers issues 
a complete edition of Mrs. Stephen's novels, twenty-one in 
all, bound in cloth, full gilt back, which would be a charm- 
ing gift for a lady’s library; and we suggest it to loversand 
husbands. Each set is put up in a neat strong box. 

Prudence Palfrey. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: James R. O.good & Co.—Few writers have Mr. Ald- 
rich’s delicacy of touch. His “ Marjorie Daw” led us to ex- 
pect much from him, and he has not disappointed us in this, 
his lastand best work. Always fresh, occa#ionally senten- 
tious, full of picturesque description, “ Prudence Palfrey” is 
a story we cordially recommend to our readers. 

Bhymes of Nonsense, Truth and Fiction. By Professor Chaucer 
Jones, W. H. B. With [ltustrations by Sir Michael Angelo Raphael 
Smith, C. J.B. 1 vol., small 4to, New York: G. W. Carleton 
#& Co.—The illustrations to these nonsense rhymes are better, 
on the whole, than the rhymes themselves, though the latter 
will be popular, as good nonsense rhymes al ways are. The vol- 
ume is handsomely printed, and is bound in ornamental cloth. 

The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. Edited by George M. 
Baker, No.1. 1 vol.,16 mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This 
is a selection of serious, humorous, patriotic, and other read- 
ings and recitations, in prose and poetry. It is compiled 
with taste and judgment, and we can cordially recommend 
it. It is to be followed by others similar in character, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

OPINIONS OF THE Press.—The newspapers, which see all 
the magazines, and are able to compare one with the other, 
are necessarily the best judges of which is to be preferred. 
The newspapers, uni lly, p in favor of “ Peter- 
son.” The Dexter (Mich.) Leader says :—* We are more in 
favor of this magazine with each number: any one accus- 
tomed to ‘ Peterson,’ will not exchange it for any other of 
its class.” The Hillsboro’ (N. H.) Bridge says:—‘ As a 
whole,‘ Peterson’ is the best.” The. Brownstown (Ind.) 
Banner says :—“ In everything that is beautiful and attrac- 
tive itis the favorite of the ladies, and undoubtedly one of 
the best monthlies in the world.” The Mechanicsburg (Pa.) 
Journal says:—“ Has very sensible fashion-plates, and is 
full of interesting stories, household hints, etc.” The Cam- 
den (N. Y.) Advance says :—* The best lady’s monthly for the 
money we have ever seen.” The Albion (N. Y.) Republican 
says :—“ It is the Queen of the Ladies’ Magazines.” The 
Greenville (Tenn.) Union says :—“ If you want an excellent 
magazine, excellent both for reading, and for most fashion- 
able styles, for wife, sister, or sweetheart, send for Peterson,” 
The Otselic (N. Y.) Register says :—* It is the ne plus ultra 
of ladies’ magazines, and should be found in every home of 
taste and refinement.” The Seymour (Ind.) Democrat 
says:—* A charming number is the last, and if every lady 
would read it, half the cares of their lives would be made so 
light that the remainder would not seem a burden.” We 
receive hundreds of similar notices every month. 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address PETERSON’s — 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kinesrorp’s Osweao Starcu is used in all the principal 
manufactories of laces and fine goods throughout Europe 
and America. No preparation yet discovered gives so fine 
a finish as the Sitver-GLoss Starcu, made by Mr. Kings- 
ford at Oswego. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. J.IVEZEY, M. D. 


No. IX.—Curangous Diseases ConTINvED. 


Poru.a#, or Prmpies.—There are at least three species in- 
cluded within this order, viz., strophulus, lichen, and Pru- 
rigo, which we meet with in the narsery, or in after life. 

These diseases consist of mere enlargement, elevation, and 
hardening of the papille of the skin. The former is a com- 
mon affectiongof infancy, and is generally supposed to be 
connected with dentition, and is called red gum, the gum, 
or tooth rash, though the name, strophulus, is of Greek 
origin, and signifies a griping in the bowels, with which 
the observant mother will notice it is essentially connected. 
One form of strophulus often app @ few days after birth, 
alternating with 1 a griping and purging, when no irritation 
from teething can possibly be present. This so-called tooth- 
rash, (which is a misnomer,) consists of red points seated on 
the cheeks, forearms, back of the hands, etc., often appear- 
ing in distinct, vivid red spots or patches, with no eleva- 
tion accompanying them. This is the intertinetus variety. 
The cofertus, or rank red gum, which sometimes covers the 
face, arms, and legs, and is so tormenting at night as to 

deprive the child of sleep, is a more severe and troublesome 
form. It commences with red elevated points, closely 





gravated. A viscid discharge oozes out, which soon forms 
a crust, occupying patches of considerable space, and is then 
called the milk-scall by some—a meaningless term. The 
itching oftimes is intolerable, and the incrusted parts b: 

torn up by the child’s hands, raw and sometimes bleeding 
surfaces are produced. This form of strophulus commences 
about the sixth month, and often continues more or leas 
severe till the second, third, or fourth year, when neglected, 

The mother need not fear any disfigurement to result 
finally, though the deeply excoriated surfaces are causes of 
great anxiety. 

Mothers should not resort to any active treatment in 
these red-gum affections. Much injury has resulted to the 
infant or child, in the attempt to dry up the scabby patches 
by applying washes and salves; and still more unfortunate 
effects have ensued by mothers giving astringents, or pare 
goric, to check the diarrhea, often present in these cases, 

The mild red gum, when connected with moderate purg- 
ing, may generally be safely left to nature, for, if suddenly 
arrested, it may lead to cerebral disease. 

A little oil, or spived syrup of rhubarb, may be given to 
subdue the griping, or magnesia, if acidity of evacuations ig 
manifest. When the eruption, from exposure or any cause, 
has been suddenly repelled, the infant should be placed in 
a warm bath, and take a few grains of Husband’s magnesia, 

In ather cases, the warm bath, or sponging with tepid solu- 
tion of super-carbonate of soda, with simple laxatives, will 
be found useful. Lastly, during the continuance of the red 
gum, the mother should never permit her babe’s stomach to 
overloaded with breast-milk, much less tolerate any feeding 
of older children with an excess of even the mildest diet, 
Keeping the stomach and bowels in perfect health, by pru- 
dence in nursing and feeding,, is the surest means of hay- 
ing healthful children, and more free from all cutaneous 
diseases. 

Homeopathically, these diseases are controlled by chamo- 
mella, aided by pulsatilla, where the digestive organs are 
at fault. 





FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue ATTRACTION OF THE SumPLest Bovguer is depen- 
dent exactly upon the amount of thought put in it. How- 
ever pretty flowers may be individually, however sweet and 
shapely each one may be in itself, if taken at random, and 
simply tied together, flowers they are still, it is true; but 
they are no more a bouquet, than the run of the fingers, 
vaguely and wantonly, over the strings of a harp, is produc- 
tive of music. 

Their must be symmetry of general form, not mathemati- 
cal symmetry, but such as we see in a birch or a chestnut— 
for a bouquet may, in general design be either light and,ten- 
der, or massive and sumptuous; but there must be accurate 
balance also of color, with plenty of white and green, anda 
nice concord of scents. The last-named particular, though 
often one of the least regarded, or never thought of at all, 
is in reality one of the most vital. The very name, “bou- 
quet,” carries with it, indeed, this identical idea, being de- 
rived from certain ancient words which imply “perfection 
of odor.” 

As regards colors, they require to be judiciously disposed 
as to tone and contrast. All hues are good somewhere, but 
the best of the brilliagt class may be utterly lost as to effect 
by misarrangement; while delicate ones may be made to 
seem wan and worthless just for want of a little study of 
what constitutes a wise and friendly juxtaposition. 

There are flowers that should never be used in bouquets. 
For though it must be a remarkable plant indeed for which 





crowded together, which, at irregular intervals, become ag- 


a suitable place could not be found in the open garden, it is 
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a different thing when we have to bring the garden 
rays, 08 it were, to a point. 

There is not a plant in existence that is unfitted to give a 
charm or a tinge of splendor to scenes receptive of it; and 
ina certain sense there is scarcely a plant that may not be 
utilized as a decorative object. But the bouquet has limi- 


tations. 





HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Ovrz For HypropHosra.—A German forest-keeper, sixty- 
two years of age, not wishing to carry to the grave with him 
gn important secret, has published in the Leipzig Journal, 
receipt he has used for fifty years, and which, he says, has 
ved several men, and a great number of animals, from a 
horrible death from hydrophobia. The bite must be bathed 
gssoon as possible with warm vinegar and water, and when 
this has dried, a few drops of muriatic acid poured upon the 
wound will destroy the poisun of the saliva,‘and relieve the 
petient from all present or future danger. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


We give, this month, receipts for cheap food and 
broths for the sick. 


Beef Tea.—Cut one pound of beef-steak into dice, reject- 
ing all skin and fat. Put into a stew-pan a bit of fresh, but- 
ter the size of a bean ; throw in the meat, and sprinkle over 
it a small pinch of salt. Cover the stew-pan closely, and 
get iton the range, at a low heat, to draw out the juice, 
which will take twenty minutes. Take care there is no ap- 
proach to frying, as that would dry up the extract and de- 
stroy the character of the tea. About every five minutes 
during the process, drain away the gravy as it comes: if the 
meat is fine and fresh, there will be at least one-third of a 
pint, and when all is drawn, set it aside, either to use as ex- 
tract of beef, or to be added to the tea when finished. Now 
put to the meat one pint of water, and let it boil gently for 
halfan hour. Pour the tea off, but do not strain it, as such 
nourishment as it contains lies in the thick portion. Of 
course, if a patient is unable to tuke any solid this rule will 
not apply, and the tea must then be strained either through 
@linen or flannel bag. Having drained off the tea whilst 
still boiling hot, put into it the juices at first extracted, and 
having taken off every particle of fat, it will be ready to 
serve. 

Another method of making beef tea is to cut the meat into 
small pieces, cover with water, and simmer an hour. If it 
is allowed two or three peppercorns and a minced chalot— 
it is milder than onion—it will be a nice addition to the tea. 

Another good way of preparing beef tea is to cut the meat 
into very small pieces, and put it into a jar having a closely- 
fitting lid, with cold water. The jar can.be placed in the 
oven for an hour or two, according to the heat, or in a sauce- 
pan of water, to boil for an hour and a half. 

In all cases where it can be taken, beef tea should be 
slightly thickened, and especially when bread is refused. 
Boiled flour is best for this purpose; genuine arrow-root 
may also be used. The yolk of an egg beaten up in the 
broth-cup, and the tea poured boiling on to it, is excellent. 

The meat from which beef tea has been prepared will 
make good stock, or be excellent, if properly treated, for 
the dinner of the family, who, be it remembered, have the 
chief of the nourishment in the fibre, 

It is important, in the preparation of beef tea, to preserve 
the fine flavor of the meat, and to use such scrupulously 


clean vessels that no foreign taste can be imparted to it. 








The shin of beef should not be chosen for this purpose, for 
it gives more gelatin than juice. The best part is beef- 
steak or the neck ; the first will yield the most gravy, and 
does not cost above two pence per pound more than the 
coarser portion of the ox. 

The idea that beef tea should be boiled a long time in 
order to extract all the gooduess of the meat is a mistaken 
one, for the gelatinous matter thus gained is comparatively 
of little value, whilst the delicate aroma of the tea is lost by 
long boiling. 

Mutton Broth.—For this purpose have the scrags of necks 
of mutton, taking care that they are perfectly fresh. If 
kept a day after cut from the sheep, they acquire a flavor 
which renders them unsuitable for making delicate broth, 

Having well washed the meat iu tepid water, cut it into 
small pieces, and put it into a stew-pan or stock-pot, with a 
quart of water to each pound of meat. If the broth is not 
required strong, put another pint of water; add a pinch of 
salt, and so soon as the pot boils, skim the liquor, and re- 
peat the operation until no more scum rises. If allowed, 
add two onions, a turnip, four white peppercorns, and, one 
hour before the broth is finished, halfa small stick of celery. 
Let the broth boil for three hours, very gently, and then 
strain it. If it be not immediately required, set it aside for 
the fat to rise; but, if otherwise, plunge the basin intoa 
vessel of cold water, which will cause the fat to rise rapidly, 
or, if the broth is strong enough to bear it, a few spoonfuls 
of cold water added, will have the same effect. Chopped 
parsley should be served with the broth, and, unless the 
taste of the patient is well known, should be sent up 
separately, 

Pick and wash the parsley, throw it into a sauce-pan con- 
taining boiling water, slightly salted ; simmer for a minute, 
then chop finely. 

It is better and cheaper to make broth of several scrags of 
mutton than of the whole of one neck, for the best end is 
not so suitable for this purpose; and is expensive on account 
of the great demand for it for cutlets. 

The meat from which mutton broth has been made may 
be used as follows: Remove the meat from the bones, add 
to it a small quantity of fresh-boiled carrot, turnip, and 
onions, with a little of the broth nicely seasoned; gently 
simmer together for half an hour, and you will then have 
as agreeable and nourishing a dish as need be. Caper sauce 
may be served with it. 

Veal Broth.—This is made in the same manner as mutton 
broth, choosing for it also the scrag end of the neck, and 
allowing a quart of water to each pound of meat, which 
will give a strong broth; add a turnip, two onions, celery, 
peppercorns, and a sprig of thyme and parsley, or any of 
them as may be allowed. Veal broth is often thickened with 
rice or pearl barley ; but the majority of invalids dislike the 
flavor of both. Boiled flour is more delicate, and in most 
cases preferable, as it contains less starch than either rice or 
barley. Should either be ordered, hash an ounce carefully, 


put itin when the broth has been skimmed, and boil the * 


whole gently for four hours, Finish in the same manner 
as mutton broth. 

Chicken Broth.—Fine young, but not fat, birds are required 
for this purpose. This broth may be made in an economical 
manner by boiling the chicken just sufficiently for eating, 
and then, either having sent the bird to table, or cut off the 
white meat and put it aside to make a liitle dish, returning 
the bones with one or both of the legs to the broth, and 
allowing it to boil two hours with an onion, a few pepper- 
corns, and salt, Or, the white meat may be cut from the 
breast, merry-thought, and wings before boiling, and used 
for making quenelles, or some other delicate dish, the re- 
mainder of the chicken being cut up to make the broth. 
Boil rather more than two hours, strain, take off all fat, 
and serve, 
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Cheap Broth.—Take a sheep's head, with tongue or brains, 
and one pound of scrag of mutton or lean pieces. Thoroughly 
wash the head, put it on to boil for ten minutes in plenty of 
water, with a tablespoonful of salt; then, by pouring away 
this liquor, perfect cleanliness will be ensured. Put on the 
head, with the meat cut into fine pieces, six onions, twelve 
peppercorns, half a pint of Embden groats, two ounces of 
pearl barley, a tablespoonful of salt, and a gallon of cold 
water. When the pot boils, skim it, then cover it closely, 
and allow it to continue boiling gently for six hours. As 
the liquid reduces in the boiling, water should be added to 
keep it to the original quantity. When done, strain it, and 
rub the onions, barley, and groats through a sieve. Take 
the fat off the broth, add the thickening, boil up together, 
and serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

’ To Keep Fresh Butter for Winter Use-—Wash, beat, and salt 
the butter in the usual way, taking care that it is entirely 
free from buttermilk. This done, put aside any quantity of 
butter not required for present use into a common glazed pan, 
in layers an inch and a half thick, and on each layer put a 
thin layer of fine salt, press it down tightly, place a cloth 
on the top until the jar is full, which may be in a few weeks, 
as a layer may be added each butter-making day until the 
jar is full; then place a dry cloth on the top, and tie it 
down with thick paper or bladder until wanted. The pan 
or jar most used for this purpose has a cover, is brown out- 
side and yellow inside. 


Dutch Sauce for Fish—Half a teaspoonful of flour, two 
ounces of butter, four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, the yolks 
of two eggs, the juice of half a lemon, salt to taste. Put all 
the ingredients, except the lemon-juice, into a stew-pan; 
set it over the fire, and keep continually stirring. When it 
is sufficiently thick, take it off, as it should not boil. If, 
however, it happens to curdle, strain the sauce through a 
tammy, add the lemon-juice,and serve. Tarragon vinegar 
may be used instead of plain, and, by many, is considered 
far preferable. 

Toffee—Put one pound of powdered loaf sugar with a tea- 
cupful of water into a brass-pan. When the sugar is dis- 
solved add a quarter of a pound of butter beaten to a cream; 
keep stirring the mixture over the fire till it sets, when a 
little is poured on to a buttered dish; just before the toffee 
is done add six drops of essence of lemon. Butter a dish or 
tin, pour on it the mixture, and when cool it will easily 
separate from the dish. 

Ham Toast.—Chop some ham (which has been previously 
dressed) very small, and to a large tablespoonful of it add 
an egg well beaten up, a small bit of butter, and a little 
cream. Mix all together over the fire till quite hot. Have 
ready some neatly cut pieces of bread, about the size of a 
crown piece, but a little thicker, fried in good butter; spread 
the mixture on these, and serve them on a napkin. 

Cement for Jars.—One-third of yellow bees-wax, and two- 
thirds of finely-powdered rosin; put them together intoa 
clean sauce-pan, and set it near the fire to melt slowly; 
when all is melted remove it from the fire, and stir in finely 
powdered red brick dust until it becomes the consistency of 


_ sealing-wax; then dip the corked jars in twice. 


Potatoes &@ la Maitre d’Hétel—Peel the potatoes when 
boiled, and, after tnmming them into the shape of large 
corks, cut them into slices half an inch thick; then place 
them in a stew-pan, with sliced green onions and minced 
parsley, pepper, salt, and butter. Moisten them with stock, 
and let them be well tossed, until the parsley is cooked. 

To Keep Lemons.—Wrap each in common tissue paper, and 
lay them out on a shelf, so that they do not touch each other. 
The shelf should be in a dry, dark cupboard, free from 
draughts. 
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To Stew Prunes.—Put one pound of prunes into a small 
stew-pan, with four ounces of white sugar, a small stick of 
cinnamon, and three cloves ; cover the water, put it to boil 
gently for three-quarters of an hour, or until the prunes ary 
quite soft; then take them out, strain the syrup over them, 
and serve when cold. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fia. 1.—Hovse-Dress or STEEL-Gray SILK.—The trained. 
skirt is made with one deep slant flounce, with a wide plait. 
ing above it. Over the plain waist is worn a black velvet 
sleeveless basque, lined with straw-colored satin, and trim. 
med with bands of jet; the silk sleeves are made with two 
puffs and a deep ruffle at the hands, and finished with 
bands of black velvet and jet. 

Fig. 11.—Evenine-Dress oF WHITE ORGANDY, TRIiuED 
WITH TWO PLAIN FLouNcEs.—Over-dress of pink organdy, 
trimmed with two deep ruffles, embroidered in black; the 
waist is of the pink organdy, with sleeves and fichu of the 
white organdy. Pink rose tied with a black velvet bow on 
the breast; pink and white roses in the hair. 

Fig. 111.—CarriaGe-Dress.—The skirt is of rose-pink 
silk, made with one deep flounce, braided by a narrow 
ruching. Coat tunic of pale apple-green silk, short in front, 
and trimmed with a narrow ruffle of the silk. Small, green- 
silk bonnet, trimmed with white feathers and black velvet 
ribbon. 

Fic. tv.—Watkina-Dress.—The skirt is of black silk, 
trimmed with four ‘scant, plain ruffles. The tunic is of 
fawn-colored cashmere, made with a puff at the back, tied 
with long ends. The front coat sleeves and lapels at the 
side are trimmed with large buttons. Bonnet of black net, 
trimmed with fawn-colored ribbon and scarlet poppies, 

Fig. v.—CarRiAGE-Dress oF Dove-CoLorep Portin.—The 
skirt is made with a train, is puffed slightly at the back, 
and trimmed down each side with a ruffle of the poplin, 
headed by a band of black velvet. The waist is made quite 
plain at the back, with a small, round point, and with deep 
basques in front, edged with black velvet, and trimmed 
with large black velvet buttons. Black velvet rolling collar, 
Sleeves with wide ruffles of the poplin, with a black velvet 
twist. Hat of black velvet and crimson roses, 

GENERAL Remarks.—We also give the back and front 
of a lady’s basque, which is made of chestnut-brown cloth, 
with revers, cuffs, and pocket of brown silk, of a lighter 
shade, embroidered in wool or silk of the darker brown. 

Also the back and front of costume for a girl; of dark blue 
flannel, serge, or cashmere. It is double-breasted, and has 
large Louis XV. pockets at the sides. The back is laid in 
box-plaits from the neck downward, and has a basque; the 
skirt is sewn beneath the basque. The pockets, collar, 
and cuffs are of a lighter shade (silk may be used if pre- 
ferred,) and are set on with a band of either black velvet, 
or the widest military braid. 

Also, the back and front of a suit for a boy of about six 
years of age. Either fine cloth, cashmere, linen, or pique 
may be used. The skirt is kilt-plaited, and attached toan 
under waistcoat. Over-jacket, trimmed with large pockets 
and cuffs. If made of pique, the costume may be edged with 
narrow English embroidery ; if of the other materials, braid 
may be used, or only a simple hem. 

We also give various styles of bonnets, and two head- 
dresses, one showing the increased tendency for the hair to 
creep down the back. and the other a dainty.cap of thin, 
white muslin, in the Charlotte Corday style, trimmed with 
pink ribbons, and edged with lace. The bonnet, which 
looks so like this cap, is madeof black silk, embroidered 
with jet, and has a quilling of blue standing up around the 
front, and has the cape also lined with blue; a black aigrette 
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stands up in front, and a blue feather forms the coronet. 
Three tea roses ornament the cape at the back. 

The collarette is of pink silk, edged with lace, and has a 
standing-up ruffle of crépe lisse; it forms a beautiful addi- 
tion to a black silk dress. Skirts that cling closely in front 
are indispensable; but the long or short tunic, the plain or 
much-trimmed skirt, the close or open body, are worn at 
option. Nothing seems oat of place in the way of puffings 
or loopings, only they are much too intricate to be de- 
scribed. Sash ends and loops appear here and disappear 
there in a marvelous manner; yet some of the most ele- 
gant drese2s which we see are very plain. This style, how- 
ever, requires a richer material than the former one, and is 
jess youthful. As the closely-clinging skirt is the fashion, 
the ruffles in front must be very scant, if ruffles are used ; 
but longitudinal trimmings, bands, stripes, and puffs, are 
more suited for this style of dress. 

The new fall colors are all dark, but very rich; nut and 
chocolate browns, leaf and invisible greens, marine blues, 
wine and maroon reds, smoke and steel grays, with blue or 
green tints, are all fashionable, and it is most difficult to 
select among so many beautiful ones. 

One of Worth’s novelties is the coachman’s cape, and is 
quite popular for a simple dress. Imagine a Polonaise made 
of light cloth or of iron-gray twilled woolen material, bor- 
dered with a deep hem of adarkershade. This Polonaise is 
butslightly open in front, and it forms at the back two im- 
mense points, which would fall as a long train if allowed to 
trail, only they are fastened up with buttons sewn at the 
waist. But what gives the effect of a coachman’s coat to 
this Polonaise is the addition of two pelerines, the larger of 
which does not fall below the center of the back; one of 
these capes is light, the other dark. 

Wraps should always follow the outlines of the dress, 
therefore they are all cut with a good deal of “spring” at 
the back, so as to fall loosely over the puff of the skirt ; but 
are made quite flat in front, falling closely to the person. 
One of the simplest and prettiest that we have seen is an 

* imported English walking jacket of black cloth. It is 
double-breasted in front, not very long, and buttoning close 
down, and is made like the old-fasbioned basque of years 
ago, nearly fitting to the figure at the back, with a great 
deal of “spring” to the skirt, which sits beautifully over the 
full tunic of the dress. The sleeves are the usual coat sleeves, 
without cuffs, but with a very elaborate braiding up the 
arm, half way to the elbow. 

Bonnets AND Hats, during this month, undergo but little 
change, as old ones are usually retrimmed with dark ribbons 
and flowers, velvet or feathers. One of the prettiest we 
have seen for a young girl is a hat of black straw, witha 
wide brim, having a wreath of scarlet poppies on the out- 
side, and a wreath of the same flowers inside, but of much 
smaller size. But though economy dictates the retrimming of 
old headgear, the fall fashi are never decided. The small 
hat or bonnet has given place to larger ones, though not 
without a struggle, and we notice that for full dress occa- 
sions the bonnets are smaller than those ordinarily worn. 
To describe the different forms that these bonnets assume 
would be impossible; but the brims are wide and flaring, 
and must be turned up somewhere, either directly in front, 
at the side, or the back ; those turned up in front are orna- 
mented then with a flower or bow of ribbon. Strings or 
long ends are not worn. The same tints prevail in bonnets 
that we see in dress goods, only in bonnets they are bright- 
ened up by combinations with other tints, nearly always 
pretty, oftentimes rather startling, but stylish. Black vel- 
vet and amber satin, or black and rose, or pale blue or 
poppy, gray and cypress green, peach color and brown, 
chocolate brown{and turquoise blue, claret and buff, and so 
on through all the ranges of a milliner’s fancy. 

Stars AND MarGuerites AND Rogaces of blue steel are 








now to be seen on almost every head-dress, and on many 
bonnets: they are very effective, particularly on fair hair. 
Many of the blue steel buckles are used for fastening the 
hair that is worn as a plait down the back, and this fashion 
is making such rapid progress that it is likely to be univer- 
sally adopted. It has the great defect of the hair rubbing 
against the back cf the dress, and consequently soiling it; 
but, what with the violin backs and the new mode of mak- 
iug an open point in the centre of the back, and trimming 
it with lace or tulle, there is some means of easily repairing 
the mischief the friction of the hair would inevitably bring 
by its dangerous contact. 

Jet, blue spangles, and in some few cases of bad taste, 
colored beads are seen on the winter bonnets, 

The most convenient dolmans for wearing at all times 
and upon all occasions, are those made of very fine black 
cloth, and embroidered all over in the vermicelli pattern 
with silk, mixed with vermicellis of soutache. 

Tue CHATELAINE Bac appears to have become an indis- 
pensable addition to all morning costumes. The most eco- 
nomical plan to adopt is to select a black velvet one, and to 
have your g broidered on it. Such a chate- 
laine bag or “aumoniére,” as it is called, can be worn with 
almost any costume, 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fia. 1.—Gint’s Costume.—The petticoat is of black vel- 
veteen, laid in full plaits. The tunic is of blue cashmere, 
trimmed with worsted laco, and is very much bunched up, 
A round cape covers the waist. White felt hat with white 
feathers, and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—Girv’s Costume oF Siriver-Gray Poprin.—The 
skirt is plain, and laid in deep kilt plaits. Plain basque, with 
a wide cherry-colored bow at the back, checked with black. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with bunches of cherries, 

Fic. ut.—CostuMe ror a Youne Girt or FourtTeen.— 
The under-skirt is of poppy-colored silk, and trimmed with 
nine narrow ruffles, decreasing in width as they approach 
the top. Black silk over-dress, long back and front, but 
opening high up over the hips. The ruff around the neck, 
the armholes and back of the sleeves are trimmed with 
poppy-colored silk. Black velvet hat, trimmed with white 
feathers and poppy-colored ribbon. 





NOTICES. 


4@~ In Remrrtrna, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exch : ifa draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks. Be par- 
ticular to address the letter to Cartes J. Peterson, No.306 | 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Aay~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4ay~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

Sap Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4p No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

Sap Back numbers fer 1872, 1873, and 1874, may be had 








of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET Perfume,) 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder, 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap, 
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VICK’S CATALOGUE 


Of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES and all 


BULBS | 






TF ORI 
LG FALL PLANTING, a \ | 


| —GFoR THE HOUSE. 
Now published for Autumn of 1874, and will be sent free 


to all who apply. $2 pages, 50 illustrations. 
Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
ladies insist on having 
CHANNE them. They show a dark 
line around the sole near 


the edge. They never wear ragged. They wear longer, 
and cost no more. 








PRETTY FEET should 
be shod with ENGLISH 
CHANNEL 8Shoes. All 





Trees and Shrubs, 
Camellias, Azaleas, Roses, Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c., grown and offered in 
large quantity by R. B. Parsons & 
Co., Flushing, L.1. Catalogues free, 


$290) FOR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, sent on trial. Cir- 
Sg culars free. U. 8. P1ANo Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y, 


5 2 $20 per day at home. Terms Free. Address 
Geo, Strnson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
BEAUTY UNDER A CLOUD 
May be relieved from any blemish caused by ordinary erup- 
tions, such OF ws = dry exfoliations, cold sores, scurf, or 
what is ca ddis of the iplexion, by a course of 
Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur Powders, 
They act upon these disfigurements and discolorations in the 
venous blood—their operation being exacily reverse of the 
suppressive washes and lotions, all af which are more or less 
dangerous. Instead of driving the impurities back into the 
system, to reappear in other parts of the body and in other 
and more virulent forms, the Powders cause them to be ex 














haled through the pores. 
Sold by Druggists. 1, Pack 12 Powders, 
6 Packages, 72 lets, 6. kai. #5 


HALL & RUCK 


218 Greenwich Street, New York. 





CET THE CENUINE! 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


‘THOMSON’S 


NEW F (CROSSED-BONED) 


AND 


LETTER D IMPROVED (PATENT) 


GLOVE-FIPTING CORSET 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD AS THE 


MOST PERFECT 


CORSET MADE. 


Special attention is called to our new F, the bones peor | each other at the side and over the hips, giving extra 


to the wearer, and at the same time producing a beautifu 


rounded figure. These Corsets are made of fine French 


support 
Coutelle, richly trimmed with Lace and Edging; elaborately boned in a superior style with the best Greenland Whale- 


bone. Every 


ne stitched through and fanned with silk. No corset has ever attained so world-wide a reputation a8 


now made. In length and fulness of bust it cannot be improved. Seo that the name, THOMSON, and the trade mark, a 


GROWN, are stamped on every pair. No other is genuine. 





THOMSON, emmenee * CO., 478 and 480 Broadway, N. Y., 


e Importers and Patentees for the U. 8S. 
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“PRAY GOD BLESS PAPA AND MAMMA.” 





